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Shadows and Straws 


Announcing the Press of the American Institute of Architects, Inc. 


\ N TITH this issue of the JourNat, publica- 
tion is transferred from the old Com- 
mittee on Publications to the Press of 

the American Institute of Architects, Inc., a corpora- 
tion formed also for publishing books, pamphlets, 
reprints, or other literature relating to the art and 
science of architecture. The Handbook of Pro- 
fessional Practice, by the late Frank Miles Day, is 
now in process and the announcement of other 
publications will follow. 

The Institute’s ownership of the JouRNAL property 
is represented in the new corporation by the stock 
of the Press, all of which remains in the treasury 
of the Institute. The new working capital is repre- 
sented by a bond issue, of which $50,000 has been 
authorized and about $34,000 has been taken by 
over 350 members of the Institute. The balance 
will be sold as rapidly as possible. 

The Board of Directors of the Press is elected 
annually by the Board of Directors of the Institute. 
The Board elected for the current year is as follows: 


President, Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha, Neb. 

Vice-President, Ben. J. Lubschez, New York City. 

Secretary, William Stanley Parker, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, New York City. 

Directors: Frank C. Baldwin, Fredericksburg, Va.; 
Herbert B. Briggs, Cleveland, Ohio; William Emerson, 
Boston, Mass.; M. B. Medary, Jr., Philadelphia; Alex- 
ander Welch, New York City. 


The Board of Directors of the Press wish to make 
the following statement: 

The Journat is intended to be the Institute forum 
for the free expression of ideas and opinions con- 
cerning every phase of architecture in all its fields. 
The discussion at the recent Convention in Wash- 
ington of such subjects as housing, town planning, 
draftsmen’s unions, trades’ unions, jurisdictional 
disputes, small house bureaus, registration, state 
societies and the suggested building trades parlia- 
ment indicates the variety of problems that are 


thrusting themselves upon the profession. They 
must be met intelligently, acted upon wisely. This 
can only be done by constant free discussion. 

It is the hope of the Directors that the JouRNAL 
will be made the vehicle for this discussion and used 
in a sense as a continuing convention in which all 
members of the Institute may speak as freely as on 
the floor of the annual convention. It assumes no 
responsibility for the opinions expressed in its 
columns. It believes, per contra, that the members 
of the Institute should assume the duty of so express- 
ing themselves, and the invitation so to do is ex- 
tended to the profession generally. Space will be 
afforded to the greatest extent possible. The mem- 
bers of the Institute should be zealous in guarding 
the independence of their journal and fearless in 
using its columns, especially for speaking directly 
to their fellow members on questions that engage 
their mutual interest. The JourNaL serves no 
interest but that of the common welfare and seeks 
only to find and present the truth. 


THE ATTENTION of our readers is particularly 
directed to the Structual Service Department of 
this issue where are recorded the results of the study 
by the Structural Service Committee of the merits 
of “Vitri-flux.’’ We believe that the profession will 
appreciate this kind of service and will welcome this 
evidence of the fast increasing usefulness of the 
Committee and of this department of the JourNAL. 
The report of the Committee which called for a very 
considerable expansion of its activities was referred 
to the Board of Directors by the Convention. 

The new Structural Classification Index as 
adopted by the Convention is also published in this 
issue. It is, of course, subject to continual expan- 
sion and improvement as detailed experience may 
suggest, but it does afford, for the first time. a stand- 
ard index possessing great possibilities of usefulness 
as the Committee soon proposes to show. 
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The Crisis in Architecture 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY 


Ill. THE NATURE OF ARCHITECTURE 


HERE is perhaps no single idea the accept- 
ance of which would give such stability to 
architectural policy as the frank recognition 

of the fact that architecture and industrialism are 
finally incompatible and that all attempts to graft 
one on the other must fail in the end. If the pro- 
fession could be persuaded to face that undoubted 
fact the contradictions that are inherent in existing 
policy would rapidly disappear. For we should 
then be under no temptation to be constantly chang- 
ing our policy and style of work in order to win 
popular approval, but should be able to work to- 
gether for definite architectural ends. And the 
unity that would thereby be brought into our ranks 
would, by giving the public confidence in us, react 
to bring us that success for which at present we 
search in vain. Immediately such an act of intel- 
lectual renunciation would, by enabling us to see the 
problem confronting us in its proper perspective, be 
followed by a return to fundamentals and we should 
be content to give to our newly discovered principles 
such limited application as circumstances permitted, 
sure in the conviction that a social and economic 
system that exhibited tendencies antipathetic to the 
needs of architecture was itself suffering from some 
internal malady that must end by destroying it. 
Of all the moribund ideals, that of modern archi- 
tects of making architecture the expression of the 
age—that is, of industrialism—is surely the most 
moribund of all. For it is a contradiction in terms. 
It is to make architecture the expression of something 
that we all really know to be antipathetic to archi- 
tecture, however much we try to conceal the un- 
pleasant truth from ourselves. Architects who 
believe that architecture should express the modern 
age can have no status as reformers. They ought 
to be satisfied with the architecture of our streets 
as they exist. For the confusion, in which it is in- 
volved, certainly expresses the intellectual economic 
and political confusion of the modern world. In 
these circumstances if we seek an architecture that 
is orderly we inevitably are searching for something 
that does not express the modern world, but is pro- 
phetic—prophetic of a coming social order. Truth 
to tell, Architecture was never at any time the ex- 
pression of the age in which it was practised, except 
in the sense that it expressed its aspirations. The 
civilization of Greece never attained to the orderli- 
ness and calm of Greek architecture; nor did Roman 
Society approximate in order to its architecture. 


Gothic architecture expressed the Mediaeval promise 
that was never fulfilled. 

Of course it is easy to understand why architects 
to-day are so much concerned to bring architecture 
into relation with the age. It is because the circles 
of influence antipathetic to architecture are closing 
in upon us, threatening us with extinction. We 
have unfortunately little option but to yield to them 
in practice. But we are under no necessity of be- 
lieving in them, of persuading ourselves that evil is 
good because it happens to be successful. If we 
cannot realise our ideals, at any rate no one de- 
mands that we should idealize the real. And if 
architecture is lost in the visible world we ought all 
the more jealously to guard its traditions of thought 
from corruption; for such traditions are the seed 
from which the architecture of the future must arise. 

If architects are ever again to become a driving 
force they must finally be dogmatists. They must 
believe that certain things are right and certain 
things are wrong. Nothing short of this can create 
in us that faith that will remove mountains. All 
the great movements that have conquered the world 
have been possessed of such a faith. Their followers 
believed certain things were eternally true, and stood 
by them in times of persecution and neglect. The 
faith that they exhibited under such trying cir- 
cumstances was contagious and ended by carrying 
all before it. So it must be with us. If we want 
architecture to succeed we must believe that archi- 
tecture has a substance and content independent of 
the circumstances of its practice. And we must 
not be frightened by words. If people say that what 
we do is exotic, or a make-believe, or an anachron- 
ism or anything of that kind, we must ask them 
to define precisely what they mean by such words 
and I think we shall generally find they don’t mean 
anything. Above all we must meet every crisis by 
broadening the basis of our faith rather than by 
narrowing it, and make of every defeat the means 
whereby a greater victory may be achieved. The 
thing is not impossible. It has been done over and 
over again in the world. Anyone who understands 
the meaning of the Christian paradox, “He that 
would save his soul must lose it,” understands the 
paradox that lies behind all successful movements. 

I can understand the hesitation of architects to 
follow such advice. One of the most successful men 
in the profession in England recently said to me 
when discussing the problem of the architect, “that 
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the difficulty of formulating any policy was that any- 
thing that was done invariably produced some result 
the opposite to that intended.” Now I imagine 
most architects will have had that experience, and I 
ask myself why this undoubtedly is the case. The 
answer is I think because it is a tradition of the pro- 
fession never to challenge prejudice, but to attempt 
to circumvent it by means of tact. There is much 
to be said for this policy. Endless difficulties can 
be got over merely by the exercise of tact. But it 
is important for us to recognize that there is a 
definite limit to what can be achieved by such means. 
Tact can remove the minor personal difficulties but 
it cannot remove the major impersonal ones. There 
is only one way of removing these and that is to 
challenge them. If we fought everything in modern 
society that was detrimental to the interests of archi- 
tecture as resolutely as the Labor Movement fights 
everything detrimental to the interests of Labor a 
time would come when we should be listened to. 
But of course before that is possible we must be very 
clear in our minds not only as to what we mean by 
architecture but as to the nature of the popular 
psychology. Moreover we must do our best to help 
to bring into existence a culture that will form a 
bond of mutual sympathy and understanding be- 
tween ourselves and the public, for as I have already 
said, it is finally the absence of any such common 
culture today that is the secret of our troubles. 
Meanwhile efforts should be made to arouse the 
building interest among the public, and the first 
step towards this end will be taken when we throw 
overboard the Rennaissance academic tradition, 
since, so long as it remains as the architecture ideal, 
it must remain impossible to popularize architecture; 
for an architecture to be popular must be democratic. 
Of this we have conclusive evidence, for it was the 
academic architects of the eighteenth century who 
destroyed popular interest in the art. And so we 
may be assured that if this type of architecture 
actually succeeded in destroying a popular interest 
that was in existence it is vain to suppose it can be 
used as a weapon to revive an interest that is non- 
existent. ‘Pure architecture,” as it is called, bores 
the average man. It is cold, distant and uninviting. 
It is a kind of aesthetic intellectual abstraction with 
no flesh and blood about it, and so the ordinary man 
who is all flesh and blood and has no particular 
interest in intellectual abstractions has no interest in 
it. And I believe the ordinary man is right; for 
after all this academic architecture is at the best 
only second-rate work, and has only an educated 
appeal. But really great architecture like all great 
art has a popular as well as an educated appeal; 
because all great architecture differs from vernacular 
architecture in degree rather than in kind. It 
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recognizes all architecture as being of one and the 
same substance, and as such interposes no barrier 
between the architect and his public. 

Now the difference between the Renassiance or 
academic and the Medieval and vernacular archi- 
tecture may be defined as follows. Academic 
architecture begins with considerations of abstract 
form: Mediaeval architecture begins with con- 
sideration of materials. The former seeks to elimin- 
ate all local color and texture of material in order to 
attain to pure form; the latter accepts and delights 
in the differences of material and bases its treatment 
upon a frank acceptance of their differences. It is 
for this reason that Mediaeval architecture varies 
in its treatment from material to material and from 
locality to locality, and the higher forms of it that 
exist side by side with such vernacular work is really 
an expansion or projection of the primitive ideas of 
craftsmanship, differing in degree rather than in 
kind from ordinary building. And as such it is a 
higher form of architecture than the academic one; 
for whereas academic architecture treats only of 
forms and largely ignores color, Mediaeval archi- 
tecture not only dealt with the problem of color, 
but employed a different treatment for each material 
it used. To take a parallel, academic architecture 
may be likened to the music produced by a piano 
whereas, Mediaeval architecture is the music of an 
orchestra and the degree of skill required by the 
architect to produce Mediaeval architecture differs 
from that required to produce academic architecture 
as musical composition for a piano differs from com- 
position for an orchestra. 

Mediaeval architecture is at the same time more 
difficult and more easy to produce than academic 
architecture. It is more difficult because in its 
higher forms the architect needs a higher degree of 
skill to combine successfully so many different 
materials and colors; while it is easier to the extent 
that in its lower forms the craftsman in times of 
settled traditions can attain to success merely by 
following his instincts. Compared with architecture 
of this order academic architecture appears to me as 
an abnormal art due to the overdevelopment of the 
logical faculty and is no more entitled to rank as 
the highest form of architecture than the intellectual, 
whose reason is his master rather than his servant, 
ranks as the highest type of mind. Though we 
often may admire the achievements of such men we 
are generally conscious that they miss reality, and 
are essentially unbalanced; for one side of their 
nature has been overdeveloped at the expense of the 
other sides. Even so is it with academic architecture; 
the abstract side has been developed at the expense 
of the emotional and craft side. 

Now I feel it is vain to suppose that it is possible to 
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revive architecture on a basis of such abnormality 
and on the principle that it is no use nurturing a 
tree at the head when it is dying at the roots; we 
must return to the craft basis of architecture if any 
popular interest is to be aroused. And in this con- 
nection I would observe that to have a popular ap- 
peal architecture must be pleasing in color. I 
have noticed that where circumstances have en- 
abled me to build with materials of a pleasing color 
and texture my work has been popular; but where, 
as in other cases, I have had no option but to use 
inferior material, it has aroused no interest whatso- 
ever, though the design has been of equal merit; 
while again, on the contrary, I have noticed that 
inferior design executed in good material and color 
has created popular interest. So important do I 
think this question of material to the popularization 
of architecture that I feel collective action should be 
taken to insure that good materials should be on the 
markets. In my experience the greatest difficulty 
is to get good bricks and tiles. All my life I have 
felt their fundamental importance, yet only upon 
half a dozen occasions have I been able to build in 
decent material; and circumstances have compelled 
me to use material I knew to be ugly. If it has been 
my experience it must have been the experience of 
most architects. Cost scarcely enters into the 
question; I have found the difference between us- 
ing the best hand made bricks and machine ones 
for facings was only one per cent of the total cost 
in ordinary domestic work. 

In the use of beautiful material we have then a 
link between ourselves and the public, as in its 
aesthetic use we have the basis of architecture. The 
heresy of Professor Lethaby is, | am persuaded, due 
to the fact that he placed the centre of gravity of his 
philosophy in construction rather than materials; 
for construction leads inevitably to engineering, as 
the right use of materials leads to architecture. 
And here again we see that the Lethabean heresy 
is on all fours with the academic heresy. As the 
academic heresy is due to exalting logical form which 
should be the servant of architecture into its master, 
so the Lethabean heresy is due to exalting construc- 
tion which should be the servant of architecture, 
not its master. In each case it is exalting some- 
thing that should be a means towards an end into an 
end in itself, and as such is a part of modernism 
which has been well defined as a “synthesis of all 
the heresies.” If we make material rather than 
construction the basis of our architecturel philosophy 
we recover our liberty because we may exercise 
choice in the materials we use. If we want to use 
ferro-concrete because it subserves our ends then 
we shall use it, but if we don’t want to use it we 
shall not allow ourselves to be bullied into using it 
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because, as they say, “it has to come,” for we shall 
recognize in all such apologetics a game of bluff. 
Why should ferro-concrete have to come, suppos- 
ing we don’t want it? Well, there is only one an- 
swer that I can find, and that is we are not clear in 
our own minds as to what we do want and so can 
be stampeded into this or that. All evil things 
have been imposed upon the world in this way. 
The argument has always been “it has to come.” 
And nobody asks why? 

The only right attitude towards new discoveries 
and inventions is to consider them on their own 
merits, seeking always to determine their relation- 
ship to architecture as a whole. Heresy let us re- 
member is not necessarily something false but the 
running amuck on one aspect of truth to the dam- 
age or denial of others. It is a loss of “the sense of 
the large proportions of things.” We must ever be 
on our guard against supposing that the new neces- 
sarily supplants what has gone before. Experience 
teaches us that this is rarely the case, and that when 
seen in its true perspective, the new, if it survives, 
generally turns out to be supplementary to the old 
rather than destructive of it. Most modern in- 
ventions remedy one evil to create another. 

If the use of beautiful material be accepted as the 
basis of a revived architecture it follows that each 
material should be given its own appropriate treat- 
ment. It is impossible to say in words exactly what 
this means, but every true architect and craftsman 
knows that every material possesses some quality 
peculiar to itself, and that the buildings that most 
impress us are those which give emphasis to the 
intrinsic qualities of the materials used. And this 
is just as true of the early Renaissance buildings we 
admire as of Gothic or Byzantine. What is really 
impressive about the best of Wren’s work is the 
genius he had for expressing the qualities of Portland 
stone. While again, it is the entire absence of any 
close relationship between the forms of design and 
the material used that makes the later academic 
Renaissance so extremely dull and uninteresting, as 
is natural when we remember it was the aim of the 
architects of this period to attain to a “pure archi- 
tecture” by the elimination of all local color and 
texture in materials. The principle of giving each 
material its own peculiar treatment should be fol- 
lowed not only with respect to the structural parts of 
the design but also with respect to the treatment of 
the decorative adjuncts. Thus, in carving any 
natural object it would be the aim of the craftsman 
to suggest not only the general form of the thing 
intended but the kind of material in which it was 
carved. In other words the treatment would be 
conventionalized. A lion would be emphatically a 
stone lion, a wooden lion, a bronze lion or a painted 
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lion as the case might be; it would never be a merely 
naturalistic lion for in each case there would be no 
mistaking the material of which it was made. The 
form in each case would be developed along the lines 
that the technical production of each material most 
readily suggested. That is the secret of convention. 

This delight in material is an effective safeguard 
against the temptation towards over-elaboration. 
In marble work the architect does not seek to impose 
an elaboration of detail on richly colored marbles 
but leaves them as they are perfectly plain in order 
that their richness may tell to the greatest advantage, 
while he uses white veinless marble where he wants 
mouldings and carving. In the same way if we 
could always use beautiful material we should come 
to recognise instinctively the value of plain sur- 
faces in design. We must learn to think primarily 
in material rather than primarily inform. The form 
should be subordinated to the material, not the 
material tothe form. Though this was an unwritten 
law in the days of the Arts and Crafts Movement 
it is not necessary to be a craftsman in order to give 
application to it except perhaps when we come to 
decorative work. It appears to me the craftsmen 
were guilty of exaggeration when they affirmed that 
only by the actual handling of material could 
beautiful work be produced. The real truth is that 
the designer who does not handle material must 
keep more closely to precedent than the craftsman, 
for new ideas in design must have their basis in 
actual experiment with material. It is also much 
easier for a craftsman working with material than 
for the architect working on paper to produce good 
results since the architect to be successful needs 
to be possessed of a higher power of vizualization to 
produce work of equal merit. It is not true to say 
that no good architecture can be produced so long 
as the architect is an office man; but it is true to say 
that under such circumstances it is far more difficult 
to succeed in producing it. 

As we become clear as to the nature of our prin- 
ciples the architecture of the future will gradually 
be revealedtous. If we frankly accepted differences 
of material as the basis of design it would follow 
that the treatment we gave to each building would 
be conditioned by the materials natural to a par- 
ticular locality, at any rate so far as the exterior 
treatment was concerned. Where possible we 
should base our treatment upon local style; for 
local style is the treatment that craftsmen in the 
past gradually evolved by actual contact with the 
materials of their localities. But while we should 
accept local style as the basis of our treatment 
because of the feeling of the soil it gives, we need 
not be limited by it; after we had mastered it we 
should seek to enrich the local tradition with such 
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ideas borrowed from the architecture of other places 
and countries as could be readily assimilated. And 
this is not a difficult matter once the habit is ac- 
quired of building up our treatment from fundamen- 
tals. Indeed after a time it may become just as easy 
to combine ideas from different periods and coun- 
tries as to follow in the grooves of any particular 
style. For instance it is possible to combine ideas 
derived from the vernacular English . brickwork 
with ideas of brickwork derived from the Nether- 
lands and from Italy, though generally speaking it 
is only the simpler or germ ideas that will so com- 
bine. The more highly developed forms of different 
styles do not readily combine. But the primitive 
forms often will, and when so combined they become 
a point of departure for the development of a new 
tradition. Of course in such an enterprise taste 
and discrimination are needed and it is better for an 
architect to keep within the bounds of existing styles 
than to attempt such a task if he is not quite sure of 
himself. But if we submit our tastes to a rigid 
discipline and study the evolution of styles, after a 
time such liberty becomes instinctive for all spon- 
taneity in the arts is finally the flower of discipline. 

Looking at architecture from the point of view of 
materials the usual historical divisions of styles are 
seen to be largely arbitrary though not entirely so; 
for such divisions lead us to associate many things 
that are only accidentally associated and to ignore 
the close relationship of things that belong to the 
same order of ideas but are found in different histori- 
cal periods. Thus there is a closer affinity between 
Gothic brickwork and Renaissance brickwork than 
between Gothic stonework and brickwork; or the 
things that Gothic and Renaissance brickwork have 
in common are more important than their differences, 
while the things Gothic brickwork and stonework 
have in common are secondary. These things are 
obscured for us by the fact that architectural litera- 
ture deals almost entirely with churches and palaces 
in stone. Other types of buildings in other materials 
are only dealt with in a very casual way. This leads 
to a very distorted idea of architecture which has 
been followed by systems of architectural education 
that study the subject from the wrong end. In- 
stead of the student being taught all the simple things, 
of becoming familiar with all the units of which 
architecture is built up, he is set to study the elabo- 
rate buildings of the styles, with the result that as his 
knowledge is not organic with his mind, he cannot 
think freely in architecture in the broader sense but 
only within the limits of a particular style; and if 
fashion should change, he throws over one style and 
adopts another much as he would change a suit of 
clothes. In consequence there is little growth of 
architectural comprehension. We adopt a style, 
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run it for a few years and then it is exhausted for us. 
And so it will be until we understand that the study 
of architecture like every other subject should begin 
at the bottom with a study of simple buildings and 
simple things instead of with the elaborate ones. 
To promote education on such lines our literature 
will need to be rewritten. We ought to have books 
on brick architecture, stone architecture, on timber 
buildings, on carpentry and all the crafts. And 
such books should in the first place confine them- 
selves to the simplest examples of each period and 
craft. They should begin by an examination of the 
units of each style giving details of all the ordinary 
things that repeat themselves, working on the pr n- 
ciple that the most important things to know about 
every style are not the exceptional things but the 
things that are common to all buildings in the style. 
Then the principles of setting out should be ex- 
plained. How valuable would be books that col- 
lected together types of window frames, door jambs, 
sections through eaves, or roof plans—in fact, of all 
the units of which architecture is built up. If these 
were carefully arranged in historical sequence 
showing how one type was gradually replaced by 
another every architect would be in possessien of 
valuable data for whatever he was required to do. 
It is true, I think, to say that if oneis sure of the units 
a building almost designs itself. The compilation of 
such data might in the first instance be undertaken 
by architectural societies. Every architect has got a 
private collection of such data. If it could be 
gathered together and arranged, material would 
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then be available for building up a real theory of 
architecture, that would be practical at the same 
time. We should soon be emancipated from the 
styles. I can on this point speak with some ex- 
perience. In the days of my pupilage I spent my 
time making elaborate drawings of buildings from 
which I learnt scarcely anything. Later I came to 
the conclusion that everything depended upon know- 
ing the units of design. I gave up sketching and 
took to making notes and I found I learnt a hundred 
times as much from them with a tithe of the labor. 
I think I may say I first began to feel I understood 
something about architecture from that time. But 
when students have come to ask my advice as to 
how to study design my advice in recent years has 
never been followed because as they say the kind of 
study I have found by experience to be so beneficial 
would not get them through the R. I. B. A. examina- 
tion. The American Institute is to be congratu- 
lated on having decided to abolish the examination 
system. It is a millstone round our necks. There 
might be something to be said for examinations if we 
knew exactly what we wanted to teach, but so long 
as architecture remains in its present experimental 
stage they do more harm than good, for they tend to 
strangle at the beginning any new development of 
thought. I am firmly convinced that the examina- 
tion system is one of the things that keeps us out of 
the promised land. It robs the architect of intel- 
lectual independence, and independence is the breath 
of life in art. No wonder the tail wags the dog in 
these days. 


The Housing Situation in Great Britain 


By G. D. H. COLE. 


HE houses in which men and women live and 

i the way in which their towns, suburbs and 

villages are planned, exercise a profound 
influence over their lives and ways of thought and 
action{ That is, of course, a platitude; but it is a 
platitude which is of very great importance in con- 
nection with any program of Reconstruction. We 
must go on repeating it, trite as it is, because, al- 
though it is recognized as a platitude, it is by nc 
means taken as a basis for action. 

The various housing and town-planning organiza- 
tions in Great Britain were fully alive, when the time 
came to begin the work of Reconstruction, to the 
need for keeping those platitudes, which are also 
vital truths, constantly before the mind of the public. 
They reopened with great vigor their propaganda, 
which had been largely reduced during the earlier 
years of the war. They sought to insist, and to 
make the public and the Government realize, that 


in embarking upon the great house-building which 
must take place both to make up the war-time 
arrears and to improve the housing standards of the 
people, it was imperative that the new plans should 
be broadly and generously designed, and that the 
work should be conceived in acccrdance wita a def- 
nite ideal of both planning and building. Their 
propaganda met with practically no theoretical op- 
position. Prominent men of all parties and in- 
terests gave their support. It was unanimously 
agreed in theory that we must re-house our people, 
not at haphazard, but in accordance with a clearly 
realized ideal. But when it came to actual schemes 
and building operations, nearly all the fine ideals 
gave way before the difficulties of the situation and 
the timid and unimaginative policy of the Govern- 
ment. The result is that for the most part we ate 
still not building houses at all, and that where we ate 
building, the houses are being erected on no definite 
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THE HOUSING SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


plan, in the wrong places, and on mean and unworthy 
designs. 

The great difficulties were two—the first financial, 
and the second the result of the inadequacy of the 
present system of local government to deal with 
any great problem affecting town and country alike. 
The financial difficulty has been the more generally 
realized by the ordinary public; but the other is 
well understood, by those who have ideals of housing 
and planning, to be in reality no less serious. Even 
if there had been no financial problem cf any magni- 
tude, it would have crippled us for the achievement 
of any really satisfactory housing reform. 

The essential financial obstacles are two-fold— 
the extraordinarily high cost of building and the 
extreme difficulty of raising money by loans, save 
at almost prohibitive rates of interest. The high 
cost of building is due partly to the abnormal prices 
of building materials largely controlled by close 
rings and combinations, and partly to the increase 
of all charges, including higher wages and greatly 
enhanced expectations of profit, as well as higher 
interest on capital required by the builder for the 
execution of the job. This means, of course, that 
every house built at present, and especially every 
working-class house, is built, in a double sense, at a 
loss. It is impossible to obtain, or to ask for a rent 
at all corresponding to the capital cost, and if prices 
come down, as they are expected to dc in a few years’ 
time, the actual capital value of the houses will then 
be very much less than their present cost of construc- 
tion. The Government’s measures fcr dealing with 
this situation are to agree to shoulder all but a small 
proportion of the prospective loss incurred by local 
authorities which embark on housing schemes, and 
to make certain quite half-hearted and ineffective 
endeavours to reduce costs. 

The effect of this assumption by the State of most 
of the ultimate dead loss on new housing schemes is, 
unfortunately, directly responsible for a tendency 
to reduce the standard of the houses which are build- 
ing. Noone will grieve when the Ministry of Health 
and the Treasury insist on the elimination of all orna- 
ment that can be dispensed with; for such ornament 
never yet made an ugly house anything save uglier. 
But it is a far more serious matter when economy 
takes the form of insisting on actual reductions in 
the standard of comfort, light, air, and good building. 
This, however, is too often the result of the Govern- 
ment’s desire to cut building costs, and therewith 
the State’s own ultimate liability, down to a mini- 
mum. Moreover, the local authorities themselves, 
upon whom, in view of the complete cessation of 
“private enterprise,” almost all the burden of build- 
ing falls, are in part inclined, and in part impelled, 
to follow the same policy. They are inclined, where 


they consist largely of persons who think that any 
rabbit-hutch is good enough for a workman or ex- 
soldier to live in; and they are impelled, by the in- 
sistence of the Government, once more on financial 
grounds, that rents shall be fixed as near the econo- 
mic level as possible. Thus the local authority is 
often in a dilemma. If it builds good houses, the 
Government will insist that it shall charge rents 
which most workers will not be able to pay; if it 
wants to keep its rents down to a reasonable level, it 
is compelled to build bad houses, at least until and 
unless some way of substantially reducing costs can 
be found. 

The houses, then, that are built will be largely of 
inferior types. Moreover, there will not be nearly 
enough of them; for even now, sixteen months after 
the termination of hostilities, we are not building fast 
enough to make up leeway, much less to improve the 
standard of housing and relieve overcrowding, which 
becomes worse and worse. This, again, is mainly 
a financial question. The Government, despite the 
requests and demands of most of the bodies inter- 
ested in housing, has refused to find the capital re- 
quired on a national basis by means of a national 
housing loan or levy, and except in the case of the 
very small authorities, which can receive loans from 
the State, has thrown the burden of raising the 
money required on to the local authorities. The 
London County Council, which ought to be in a 
better position than any other authority to do this, 
has recently arranged for a loan of £7,000,000; but 
most of this has had to be taken up by the under- 
writers. Throughout the country, an attempt is at 
present being made to raise the money by means of 
Local Housing Bonds; but I can find few persons 
optimistic enough to believe that there will be any- 
thing like an adequate response. With the Bank 
Rate at 7 per cent, and countless speculators and 
promoters of all sorts in the market looking for 
capital at almost any price, all save the very largest 
local authorities are in an extremely bad position for 
raising money. This means that although every- 
body talks constantly about the need for speeding 
up the housing schemes, there are not a few who are, 
to say the least, half-hearted, and inclined to say that 
the slow progress made is really a blessing in dis- 
guise. I do not think the Government itself can be 
acquitted of adopting this double attitude—of say- 
ing much in public of the need for houses and trying 
to throw the blame of delay on Trade Unions or 
local authorities, and at the same time of congratu- 
lating itself in private that its liability is being 
limited by the failure to get on with the work. 

So much for the financial difficulties, which are 
big enough. Behind them is the fundamentally 
even more serious, because more radical, difficulty 
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which arises out of the present structure of British 
local government. Housing and town-planning fall 
to be dealt with under a central supervision which 
is almost purely financial, by the various local authori- 
ties, County Councils, Town Councils, Urban Dis- 
trict Councils. This means that each such authority 
is responsible for housing the people who live within 
its own area, although it may have actually to build 
the houses it requires largely in the area of a different 
authority. The effect of this system is disastrous. 
The Towns or Urban Districts, and above all the 
larger towns, are irresistibly impelled to re-house 
their populations merely by extending their urban 
fringe, and so, in the long run, aggravating the prob- 
lem of urban congestion. The Counties, which are 
rural areas not for housing purposes, including the 
towns, have little money, and will certainly not take 
upon themselves the responsibility of developing the 
countryside for the urban populations to move out 
into. In short, where what is above all needed is a 
replanning of whole regions including both town and 
countryside, regional planning is, to all intents and 
purposes, excluded by the obsolete structure of 
British local government. 

Almost everybody in Great Britain who cares for 
housing, for beauty, for the health of the people, for 
good industrial and economic conditions, for human 
welfare in the broadest sense, is agreed that a redis- 
tribution of population, and, of course, of industry 
also, between the huge urban aggregations on the 
one hand, and the small towns and the countryside 
on the other, is an indispensable and pressing re- 
form- Industry cannot move out of the big centres 
unless two requirements are satisfied—unless ade- 
quate transport facilities are provided, and unless 
there is somewhere for the workers to live. Given 
these conditions, it is impossible to doubt that a 
decentralization of industry would result in a vast 
gain both in economic efficiency and in human wel- 
fare. Yet such a development is altogether ob- 
structed by the present system of local government, 
which means that the tendency is towards a growing 
concentration of industry in a few centres, and that 
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the clearance of one slum area merely creates an- 
other—and often a worse one—in its immediate 
neighborhood, while at the same time it causes the 
overgrown suburbs to extend, in an ever-broadening 
belt of ugliness, around the great cities. 

Consequently, the opinion is ever gaining ground 
that there can be no real solution of the housing and 
planning problem until it is possible to plan, not 
merely suburbs, or the few hundred acres of a parti- 
cular housing scheme, but whole regions, each in- 
cluding within its borders large and small towns and 
countryside. This means a fundamental change in 
the basis of British local government—the creation 
of large regions as areas of administration for housing 
and transport, and for the various public utility 
services, such as electricity, which are intimately 
bound up with town and regional planning. Sucha 
reorganization cannot be accomplished merely by 
the systems of Joint Committees between the exist- 
ing authorities which are sometimes recommended; 
for this would still leave each authority responsible 
for, and thinking of, its own population alone, and 
would raise vast financial difficulties. Nothing but 
the reorganization of local government on a regional 
basis will be of any substantial use. 

Clearly, however, such a big reorganization will 
not come in a day or a year, particularly from a 
Parliament which has little or no time to attend to 
such popular needs. For some time yet, we shall 
muddle along with our housing problem, putting up 
bad or indifferent houses, usually in the wrong places 
and never in accordance with any definite plan. 
And then, some day we shall discover how we are 
wasting our hundreds of millions of pounds, and we 
shall set to work on the lines which, even today, 
almost everybody who cares at all, knows to be 
right. Then, and not till then, we shall begin to 
build the “Britain fit for heroes,” which figures so 
prominently in the Prime Minister’s speeches, but 
is so little to be seen in town or country today, or 
looked for in the new houses and suburbs which our 
local authorities are promising to build. 


Arthur Mathews—Painter* 


66 B F YOU want knowledge, you must toil for 
it.’ Thus spake John Ruskin—and he 
knew. For thirty and more years he toiled 

patiently and continuously in research and study of 

painting, sculpture, and architecture in Italy. No 
contemporary writer has given us such an insight 
into the “Romano-Bizantina” and Renaissance 

*Arthur Mathews is a native Californian. 
and finally drifting into painting. 


head instructor in the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. 
school of that institution. 


periods of this land of the “Mother of Arts.” His 
knowledge, scholarship, and profound study of the 
Bible enabled him to arouse in his fellow men a new 
interest in art, not as “an affair of mere taste for the 
luxury of connoisseurs, but indeed an affair of deep, 
widespreading human concern for society at large.” 

We must toil long and unceasingly for the little 


In early life he studied architecture, later forsaking it for lithographic engraving and illustration 
He studied under Boulanger in the Jullien Academy at Paris and on his return to the United States became 
When this was merged with the University of California, he became director of the art 
From this he resigned to devote himself to other work.—Editor. 
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ARTHUR MATHEWS—PAINTER 


Monterey Cypress—Painted by Arthur Mathews. 
Metropolitan Museum, New York City. The gift of Mrs. Henrietta Zeile. 


knowledge most of us can ever hope for. Thus one 
wonders, after having toiled somewhat in the field 
of architecture and conscious of the limitations of a 
modern architect, whether the world will ever again 
give birth to geniuses such as Giotto, who designed 
and built its monuments, and decorated them with 
sculpture and color, expressing the ideals and senti- 
ments of the people and their environment. 

If such gifted artists are to be denied us, then 
individual architects, painters, and sculptors must 
find something more in common and express them- 
selves as moderns. With some notable exceptions, 
we erect public monuments and cover their walls 
with symbols in paint and sculpture that reflect 
nothing of our community life; they are borrowed 
from the past and are meaningless. 


There is one panel of the Puvis de Chavannes 
murals in the Pantheon of Paris that will always 
remain in our memory—the painting of St. Genevieve 
watching over her beloved city—it is so simple and 
beautiful in color, so full of dignity and pathos, that 
one feels the inward prayer for the people in their 
hour of trial—a pictorial expression of one of the 
many struggles of the heart of France—an expression 
more powerful than mere letters or words. Such is 
one of the great purposes of mural painting. These 
paintings with their delicate and exquisite coloring 
in complete harmony with the soft, cool tone of the 
interior masonry, have a natural place upon the 
walls, and seem to be just as much a part of the 
temple, and just as expressive, as the Pantheon in 
its relation to the great city surrounding it. 
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Ruskin tells us “that you will need no further 
conviction of the first law of a noble building, that 
grandeur depends on proportion and design—not, 
except in a quite secondary degree, on magnitude. 

But the glory of architecture is to be—what- 
ever you wish it to be—lovely, or grand, or comfort- 
able, on such terms as it can easily obtain... 
Grand—by proportion—lovely, by imagination— 
comfortable, by ingenuity—secure, by honesty; with 
such materials and in such space as you have got to 
give it.”” So with architectural painting—it must be 
lovely by imagination, pleasing and sincere in its 
accomplishments, and in such space as you have 
to give it. 

Much of modern painting, with its pretense and 
striving for unusual and novel effects, is confusing 
to the average man who expects a “reasonable like- 
ness to nature to be a part of the scheme in paint- 
ing . . . designed in tone and fairly representative 
of what it pretends, natural or otherwise.” Such 
pictorial skill might satisfy the curious and even be 
ever a delight if within the range of the intellect and 
vision of the modern man. It is said that with a deep 
resolve to look at things as they were, Giotto “sud- 
denly thrust aside all the glitter and all the conven- 
tionalism; and declared that he saw the sky blue, 
the tablecloth white, and angels, when he dreamed 
of them, rosy. . And he simply founded the 
schools of color in Italy—Venetian and all.” 

Quoting from Sylvester Baxter: “No living 
painter can put away his modernity. Though he 
may assimilate the feeling of the ancient art he can- 
not approach his subject in the spirit of the masters 
of bygone centuries—their simple faith, their sublime 
confidence in its reality, their direct and perhaps 
naive interpretations. It is not desirable that he 
should. He has his task to work out in his own way, 
and the spirit of his own century must in some fash- 
ion infuse itself therein if it is to be vital creation 
and not an echo of the past.” We expect to see the 
modern mural decorator at his best in strong and 
earnest work; the subject must be agreeable and 
pleasing to the painter, and that he may exert his 
full vigor and power, it must be of size; above all the 
subject should be interesting to others. 

Few artists in America have had such an oppor- 
tunity as Arthur Mathews in which to display pic- 
torial skill in mural decoration. California, with its 
wonderful atmosphere, reminds the visitor particu- 
larly of sunny Italy. Our state has been more than 
lightly touched by romance. The Spanish occupa- 
tion, with its gentle Franciscan fathers, once more 
lures the artist to paint the story of St. Francis 
which became such a passionate tradition in and 
subsequent to Giotto’s time—‘told and painted 
everywhere with delight.” The numerous works of 
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Mathews cover a field of wide range and versatility— 
portraiture, the nude, landscape, marine and archi 9 
tectural painting. ; 

The twelve decorations in the rotunda of the state 7 
capitol building at Sacramento are divided into four 7 
triptychs, representing in periods the life and devel. 7 
opment of California; beginning with the aborigines - 
and the first appearance of the white men; the 
Spanish occupation, settlements, and building of the 7 
Missions; the kindly and thoughtful padres, monastie 7 
and domestic, with their influence upon the natives 7 
and their encouragement of agriculture with the cule 3 
tivation of the olive and vine and other fruits of 9 
civilization; then the American invasion following 7 
the discovery of gold, with the swift industrial 7 
development and other achievements in California, 7 
and finally visions and glimpses into the future. 

Definiteness of periods has not been maintained, 7 
the circle of walls giving rare opportunity for a con- 7 
tinuity in which the painter could the more freely 7 
develop his theme. The peaceful conquest of the > 
favored land and the urge of worthy endeavor are § 
therefore carried forward in a procession of sym- 
bolism from the first panel to the last. 4 

These murals, with their accompanying symbol | 
ism, may suggest some daring and originality in” 
their conceptions as compositions; nevertheless there 7 
is a restraining strength and respect for traditions—~ 
the desire for natural expression and no striving for | 
the unusual or novel. As in Mathews’ other larger ™ 
paintings, there is a superb draftsmanship and at™ 
times a brilliant display of skill in the handling of 9 
masses of color. In the drawing of the figures, some? 
thing of the gift of portraiture is revealed besides) 
well-composed groupings; wherever these figures? 
appear, there is always an interesting background of © 
hill country, sea or bay, and now and then a bit of 
architecture, and, as in the “Dream City,” more of 
it, and in an important place; a subject interesting” 
for him to do. Throughout his work one sees the® 
infinite care bestowed upon each and every detail; 
be it only a tree or some foliage, there are the same> 
carefully drawn lines and “no forgetfulness of maif] 
subject, but in harmony and completion of it.” 

In Mathews’ work there is that sense of beautyy) 
power, and harmony of color—at times delicate) 
simple, and with gathering strength flowing out into) 
a wealth and brilliancy of tone—luminous and gor 
geous clouds floating and rolling in a sky of beau 
~~ blue over sea and bay of that deeper blue knows 

o “Monterey” and the “ Riviera” —that feeling f 
rare color which so powerfully expresses our Cali 
fornia atmosphere. May we hope that these paint 
ings will be a heritage and inspiration unto the fut 
in this land of the setting sun.—E. A. M. 
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The natives, in consternation, are holding up their hands in attitudes of peace. 





























First TriprycH—Strate CapiroLt, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA—Painted by Arthur Mathews. 


A more frightened Indian, in his uncertainty, has 
sought refuge behind a rock. In the second panel comes the Spirit of Adventure, in the Knight Errant vainly seeking the 
Fleece, or who might be one of the Hospitalier bearing the sword of justice. The Angel of Light is carrying the s ts of life. 
The primitive woman with her boy but half understands the sympathetic touch of the Christian monk behind her. She 
perhaps feels the glamor of the procession heedlessly passing; she feels but does not know. e Angel passes silently, like a 
will o’ the wisp—still the native mother does not know; nor does she know or see the heavily laden bearer who swiftly but 


stoically follows “The Light,” abreast the knight. Inthe third panel is the discovery of San Francisco B A handful of 


Spanish pioneers, soldiers and friars—worn by travel and ill with scurvy—discover the inland sea. They barely count in bulk 
with the open country; still they are laying the foundation of a great state and its teeming multitudes. 
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First TriprychH—State Caprrot, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA—Painted by Arthur Mathews. 


The natives, in consternation, are holding up their hands in attitudes of peace. A more frightened Indian, in his uncertainty 
sought refuge behind a rock. In the second panel comes the Spirit of Adventure, in the Knight Errant vainly seekin 
Fleece, or who might be one of the Hospitalier bearing the sword of justice. The Angel of L ws: is carrying the secrets o 
The primitive woman with her boy but half understands the sympathetic to of the C n monk behind her. 

haps feels the glamor of the procession heedlessly passing; she feels but does not know. wh Angel passes silently, 
will o’ the wisp—still the native mother does not know; nor does she know or see the heavily laden bearer who swiftl 


stoically follows ‘ ‘The Light,” abreast the knight. In the third panel is the discovery of San Francisco Bay. A hand 
Spanish pioneers, soldiers and friars—worn by travel and ill with scurvy—discover the ‘inland sea. They barely count in 
with the open country; still they are laying the foundation of a great state and its teeming multitudes. 
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Tue Fourtn Tripryco—Srate Capitot, SACRAMEN1O, CALIFORNIA. 


Painted by Arthur Mathews. 


This may be described as representing the consummate labor of humanity—the end toward which the civilization of California is, in 


common with all civilization, striving. The first panel, with its care-free, joyous, festival spirit, contrasts with the third, which is 
expressive of achievement—of the matured works of age. In the center panel, the city bordering the sea forms a setting for 
the colossal statue of Contemplation, at which the, worker is still laboring for we are never quite sure that the work is 


accomplished—and is the embodiment through the arts of human desires. The final panel—the Dream City of Beauty and 
Justice, or the goal toward which Endeavor is driven by the urge in the white man 
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Tue Fourth Tripryco—Srate Capitot, SACRAMEN10, CALIFORNIA. 
Painted by Arthur Mathews. 


This may be described as representing. the consummate labor of humanity—the end toward which the civilization of California is, in 
common with all civilization, striving. The first panel, with its care-free, joyous, festival spirit, contrasts with the third, which is 
expressive of achievement—of the matured works of age. Inthe center panel, the city bordering the sea forms a setting for 
the colossal statue of Contemplation, at which the. worker is still laboring—for we are never quite sure that the work is 


The final panel—the Dream City of Beauty and 


accomplished—and is the embodiment through the arts of human desires. 
Justice, or the goal toward which Endeavor is driven by the urge in the white man 
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53rd Annual Convention of the Institute 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT THOMAS R. KIMBALL 


I know I owe it to you to say something restful, 
consoling, encouraging, even hopeful; certainly no 
section of mankind has a better right to hear and see 
and feel itself fairly valued and reasonably appre- 
ciated than have the architects, as one small division 
of that great army, to whose skill and patriotism, 
self-sacrifice and public devotion, all men owe this, 
their latest survival—and our million, more or less, 
millionaires, their war-made millions. Surely noth- 
ing would better satisfy the yearning within me than 
to be able to say these things that are due to be said, 
so to say them that they might be heard of all men. 

To commerce, well organized and keenly alive to 
its opportunity, a golden harvest has been returned— 
returned in figures that are almost unbelievable. 
“Scandalous” is the word used by a merchant of my 
acquaintance, to characterize the tidal wave of ever 
increasing profit that has poured in upon him, among 
others, whose lives chanced to be cast in the moulds 
of barter and trade. 

Of the host whose offering was service, war-needs 
have brought to these engaged in so-called ‘useful 
pursuits” a bounty hardly less profligate; while to 
the architect and many of his brother professionals, 
without whose technical skill and far-reaching vision 
neither commerce nor labor could have passed be- 
yond the first line defences—to him, and to them, the 
fickle hand of fate has offered little beyond the 
chance to show the material of which he and they 
are made, and to furnish examples of that finest of 
God’s creations—‘‘a good loser.” All of which 
intensifies my regret that I may not cry the facts 
from the housetops to the farthest corners of the 
land, and so loud that none should fail to hear. 

Much as I honor the game spirit that prompts it, 
the ever present smile behind which we architects 
seek to hide the unhappy truth, is becoming little 
short of sickening. Can it be that that threadbare 
word “camouflage” is to be our legacy from the 
War? Must we go on displaying this brand of de- 
ceit—human pewter masquerading under a silver 
hallmark—that we may laugh with the rest of the 
world? Is it right, is it fair, to keep up the smile 
for the sake of an exploded idea? Isn’t it time to 
discard deception and try the truth? Why should we 
punish the profiteer when profiteering is the teaching 
and example and pride of our people, and during 
our generation at least, always has been? If we are 
to condemn the “added talent” of Scripture, why 
encourage a great central Chamber of Commerce 
lobby headquarters here in Washington? Why con- 
tinue to invite the charge of maintaining a local 
architectural lobby, for that matter? Why a per- 
centage (a profiteer’s) basis for professional service? 
Why call ourselves a National Society on hardly a 


10 per cent representation? Why attempt a compre- 
hensive program with a Country Club organization? 
Why nation-wide laws when our problems are local? 
Why continue to smile and pretend to be happy after 
seven years of privation and in the face of seven more 
of uncertainty? Why keep on trying to legislate 
against the laws of nature; and, finally, why such 
topics and questions here and now? 

The last is, perhaps, the only pertinent question 
in the list. The seven lean years through which we 
have lived, with the prospect of seven others before 
us that may be even more trying, should have con- 
vinced us that something is wrong, and that what- 
ever it is, it is no mere detail. Two years of purpose- 
ful though none too well appreciated effort by the 
Post-War Committee have helped me, at least, to 
the conclusion that in this self-centered age the pro- 
fessions (so-called) are marching in the vanguard of 
the army of selfishness, carrying a banner of decep- 
tion bearing the motto, “ Do unto others as you would 
be done by.” 

Our Institute is run by a Board of Directors, 
always wisely chosen and always functioning beyond 
criticism. It has been officered, during this adminis- 
tration at least, by a group whose only strife has 
been a contending to share each others’ loads. A 
masterly report by our beloved Secretary will shortly 
lay before you in detail the record of Institute ac- 
tivity—all of which is my excuse for transferring 
the President’s address to a field of generalization 
and speculation rather than of detail and record. 

I know of no organization whose possibilities are 
greater—possibilities for service to Society, I mean. 
And I take it that so to serve to the limit of its 
capacity is what justifies any professional organiza- 
tion, this one not excepted. Two years of close 
observation, sharpened by the responsibility they 
imposed and kept at high tension by reason of un- 
usual and rapidly changing conditions—two years 
in which an indulgent constituency and a willing, 
efficient instrument have given me most generous 
help, provide my excuse for assuming to parade be- 
fore you, as worthy of attention, a group of ideas 
that, reduced to lowest terms, are neither more or 
less than your retiring President’s personal opinions. 

For the sake of argument let us keep in mind the 
fact that while the American Institute of Architects 
is still far from being numerically representative of 
the profession, it has from its birth furnished to the 
profession the ideals and examples after which the 
architectural practice of this country has been pat- 
terned, and has always been the court of last resort 
before whose bar all its serious and most important 
questions have been decided. Wherefore, in assum- 
ing for the Institute the credit of such leadership 
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we are debarred from disclaiming our share of the 
blame, where blame exists, for conditions that are 
not consistent with what should be present-day 
architectural heritage. During the sixty-three years 
of the life of the American Institute, profound 
changes have taken place in almost everything but 
the Institute itself; possibly out of love for its tradi- 
tions, possibly largely the result of habit, those 
responsible for the A. I. A. have not seemed to take 
into account that its work has grown out of all 
proportion to its membership and machinery. The 
official instrument adequately to represent and make 
the most of a great public servant, such as is our 
profession, should count as members approximately 
one-half of those who legitimately practice that pro- 
fession, which means we owe it to our pretenses to 
promptly secure a membership of at least 3,000, 
which in turn means better than doubling our present 
list. To do this, and do it fairly, changes are essen- 
tial, membership must be made both more attractive 
and more easily attained. I place representation, 
adequate representation, as one of possibly three 
essential fundamentals in which the American Insti- 
tute is not quite filling the bill. 

A second important item in which we must assume 
for the Institute full responsibility, is the example 
set to all architects as well as to all professions, of 
valuing professional service upon a percentage basis. 
To the baneful effects of this one faux pas I ascribe 
most of our really serious troubles. Certainly failure 
to hold, in a higher degree, the confidence of the 
public and of the client, 1s traceable directly to this 
fallacious and mischievous source of suspicion which 
we have erected into a barrier between ourselves and 
our clients and Society. Until architects as a class 
realize this and better understand the nature and 
extent of the harm done, I feel perfectly sure they 
will never enjoy that position of trust in the com- 
munity to which their qualifications should entitle 
them, nor will they achieve that degree of usefulness 
which the public has a right to expect of them; and 
until the American Institute has set the example 
of changing this, to me, perfectly indefensible sys- 
tem, to one which by its nature removes the cause 
of suspicion, I feel the Institute will continue to oc- 
cupy a position of not quite “filling the bill.” This 
item of a right basis for professional charges is, to 
my mind, one of those three fundamentals in which 
we are not quite measuring up, and for which I 
earnestly bespeak a cure. 

My third complaint is a more domestic matter, 
and has to do with one of our intimate peculiarities. 
Does it require argument to commend the very best 
form of organization? Is our work less in need of the 
elements that make commercial organizations suc- 
ceed? If leadership is the keynote to success, is 
there any good reason why we should disregard those 
conditions that foster just that element in practically 
every form of organization that goes forth to do a 
man’s work. The Executive found in municipal, 
county, state, and national organizations has always 


some element of power which, like the White House 
veto, provides the trading basis whereby the Execu- 
tive may to some extent enforce the consideration 
of his policies. Throughout industrial and com- 
mercial life, the same control of power that places 
an executive in office provides him with the kick 
he needs to make leadership worth exercising. In 
most social clubs and in professional associations the 
executive means little more than nominal leadership, 
and its functioning seldom even justifies that. There 
is indicated for this association, however, a tremen- 
dous opportunity and one that should justify clearing 
the way for the highest type of Executive leadership. 
I can offer no suggestion fraught with more promising 
possibilities than that our future Presidents should 
be provided with an instrument more effective than 
the opportunity to persuade and the right to vote in 
case of a tie. 

Certainly no member of the Iustitute could un- 
dervalue the honor attendant on executive prefer- 
ment at the hands of its membership; but it is 
conceivable that in the light of possible achievement 
some very desirable candidate might seriously weigh 
his chances of rendering a service—under present con- 
ditions—that would warrant the sacrifices involved in 
the two years of concentrated thought that will more 
and more be demanded as we more and more fully 
accept for the A. I. A. its obligations to Architecture 
and to Society. Let those who would have the 
Institute more fully measure up to its ever increasing 
opportunities for leadership in service to the public 
consider well this thought. 

Now just a word of the satisfaction and regrets 
that mark this passing Administration. For the 
thousand added memberships for which I made my 
futile appeal of a year ago I have not quite a thou- 
sand regrets, but, unhappily, nearly so; comparison 
with the progress made by other professional groups 
shows the Institute in its usual position—at the foot. 
While a net gain of 83 in 1919 is said to be almost the 
banner performance of our history, it compares but 
feebly with 1,232 for the same time, as an average 
result, in the case of five engineering societies; or 
with one particular technical society, fifty years of 
age, which in one week added to a membership of 
1,200, just 2,000 new members—illustrating what 
may be done with tools, even though in our case we 
might not care to use the same tools. Asa step toward 
a real result in the membership campaign het is in 
the air, let me suggest tinkering a bit with a time- 
honored canon that forbids competition in price. 
Let us open the door (by abolishing this canon) to 
all those boys who have been too honest to accept a 
law they felt it dishonest to abide by; and to all 
those beginners who through modesty have hesi- 
tated to assume equality of performance with the lead- 
ers of the profession—which only could justify 
equally high fees. I believe that alone would en- 
franchise the whole balance of the thousand, for 
which I am recording a regret. 

Undoubtedly, the most unusual activity of the 
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present Administration, and I believe it the most 
unusual in the history of the Institute, is the work of 
the Post-War Committee. For me, it sets the high- 
water mark of satisfaction. The liberality and cour- 
age with which the Institute supported its President 
in this entirely unselfish, as well as unusual activity, 
will go far, I think, to answer the critics whose con- 
plaint has been that we are a close corporation with 
only our own interests at heart. I know of no 
parallel, no case where a professional body has gen- 
erously financed an effort in which its members were 
no more interested that were all the rest of the pro- 
fession; and in this case, too, it has not been only the 
profession of Architecture, but every profession, that 
has come in for its share of attention, and will cer- 
tainly reap part of the reward. The way in which 
the Post-War Committee and its Executives Coun- 
cil have devoted time and energy when those two 
essentials were, perhaps, at their highest market 
price, is a matter of the greatest gratification to me, 
and should be a source of pride to every member of 
the Institute, and every architect in this land. 

My regrets in this connection have to do with con- 
ditions beyond our control. It would be a para- 
doxical to include the ending of the war among things 
to be deplored, yet there is no denying that the sign- 
ing of the Armistice brought to a sudden close a 
period of great mental activity and promise; par- 
ticularly is this true among those workers who had 
been forced to make the greatest sacrifice as a con- 
sequence of the war. Depleted larders and colossal 
obligations were not to be ignored, but it is regret, 
not criticism, that expresses my feeling for those who 
at that time dropped completely all occupations, 
physical and mental, that had not to do with re- 
cuperation. It is to this occurrence and condition 
that I wish to direct the attention of all those who 
may fancy that the Post-War Committee’s effort 
has in any sense been lost. Nature’s finest growths 
are from slow-germinating seed, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in prophesying that the seed sown by the Post- 
War Committee will yield a perennial crop, and of 
exceptional value, as long as architects shall prac- 
tice and their works endure. 

In the one item of Inter-Professional relationship 
the Post-War Committee has sown a seed, the fruit 
of which will, I believe, be of incalcuable and imme- 
diate value to every one whose contribution is 
service. It may well be that in this one sugges- 
tion there may have been started that new social 
instrument for which we have all been waiting, and 
the need of which is so eloquently espressed in every 
phase of the ever-increasing struggle between the 
hosts of progress and of inertia which marks beyond 
all other things the age in which we live. 

I should be recreant to my sense of duty were I 
to omit recording a protest against such a wide 
difference as exists in the Institute between the work- 
ers and the others. We can hardly hope for great 
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Institute achievement while it is left to so few to 
serve somany. In this thought I voice the personal 
contribution of our Secretary in his ever-recurring 
plea that the Chapters may come to recognize that 
they are the Institute, and as such may begin to 
assume its responsibilities and duties. 

For those among us—I may not say how large or 
small the group—whose evident pleasure it has been 
to destroy and obstruct, I have only the wish that 
they may come to see the error of their ways before 
it is too late to perform some useful service in ex- 
tenuation. Perhaps in no particular has unfriendly 
manifestation been more fruitful of misfortune and 
more costly to the Institute than in the continued 
opposition on the part of certain individuals and 
groups to the success and growth of the JourNAL, 
the continued high character of which is certainly 
one of the greatest satisfactions that I have to record. 

Among the contributions to Institute welfare and 
success that we should not fail to recognize, is the 
creation of the Architectural Press, and we must 
render to our Treasurer, Mr. Waid, a tribute of ap- 
preciation for his part in it, worthy of the example he 
has set, in going outside of his implied responsibil- 
ities to offer a splendid service to the Institute, and 
at a cost to himself in time, patience and money, 
sacrificed, that it is hard to overestimate. 

In connection with certain occurrences during this 
administration for which some may feel sorrow, I 
should be inconsistent, preaching to a text of “truth 
in place of deception,” if I were to express regrets 
for any circumstances resulting from the placing by 
anyone of any individual personality at a higher 
value than the best interests and welfare of our 
beloved Institute. I, therefore, intentionally omit 
from this address the recording in such cases of the 
usual expression of regret. Before closing, I wish 
to record my deep appreciation of all who have work- 
ed with me in the service of the Institute during the 
past two years, many of whom are of those who not 
only hide their light under a bushel but who do their 
praying in secret as well. Certainly no Executive 
of the Institute has ever had more loyal support, and 
I believe none has more highly valued such support. 

Let me close with a plea for a larger view of 
things architectural, that we may not fail to correctly 
interpret the messages meant for us in the readjust- 
ment taking place in the world today. If in the 
physical impasse that threatens to stop all building, 
regardless of cost, there are signs of the ultimate re- 
turn of money to its legitimate place as a scale of 
measurement; and if in the new significance that has 
been given to the word “‘denationalize” we may 
rightly discern a first step toward the universal 
brotherhood of men, then I say there is that in our 
future to justify all and everybody that has sacri- 
ficed, and our abiding faith in the wisdom and jus- 
tice of all things. 
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53rd ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INSTITUTE 


Summary of the Convention Proceedings. 


The Convention assembled in the Hemicycle of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art on Wednesday, May 5. It ad- 
journed finally on the evening of May 7, at the close of 
the informal dinner at the Chevy Chase Club. 

All of the sessions were marked by great harmony and 
a very evident desire on the part of the delegates for a 
full and free expression of opinions. Perhaps no Conven- 
tion has ever dealt with a greater variety of subjects, and 
certainly no Convention was ever more alive to the prob- 
lems which have been forced urgently to the front as a 
result of the war and the reactions produced. As always, 
regret was expressed that the Convention could not arrange 
to devote more time to the esthetic side of architecture, 
but it must be obvious that if the profession is to deal 
intelligently with the collateral factors of the building 
industry—and these are in no way abating their demand 
to be dealt with—the time of the Convention will have to 
be extended at least another day. In the present case, it 
was apparent, near the close, that discussions of important 
matters had to be briefed in order that the full calendar 
might be concluded. 

The Convention was also marked by several new depar- 
tures. The presence of the invited officers of some of the 
State Societies lent a more democratic atmosphere to the 
whole event, while the address of Mr. Haggerty, repre- 
senting the Bricklayers of Philadelphia, evoked the hearti- 
est applause. So far as the writer knows, this was the first 
time that a Convention has listened to an opinion directly 
from the ranks of the workman. Perhaps it is an augury 
for the future, for the experiences of the architects of 
Philadelphia in meeting with the bricklayers of that city 
in a joint discussion of their common problems, as narrated 
in the JouRNAL and as described by Mr. Haggerty, must 
have left a deep impression on the delegates. 

The architectural exhibition which had been assembled 
through the cooperation of many Chapters was also voted 
a great success and the Convention directed that every 
effort be made to establish it as a permanent feature of all 
future Conventions. The most important actions of the 
Convention must be summed up with the utmost brevity, 
but one does not hesitate to venture the prediction that 
the Proceedings of this occasion will be of the greatest 
interest, and that they will afford a book of reference which 
architects will consult over and over again. The Conven- 
tion opened with the address of President Kimball, which 
may be found on page 220 of this issue. 


Membership 


The total membership of the Institute on May 1, 1920, 
was 1,580 (as against a total on April 15, 1919, of 1,499), 
and is made up as follows: 


ti th cnaetiaeas Jakes ewkeeds 287 
GE See crite odin cabin aw eweees 1,178 
POOMEREY DRCUIIEIG. «6.55 cc sessvceces 81 
Honorary Corresponding Members...... 34 
Since the last report of the Board there have been: 
Advanced to Fellows.................. 8 
I Sc cariscsesisasesass 130 
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a RT eee ee ee 5 
Elected Honorary Corresponding Member I 
There have been the following resignations and removals: 
| EES En eNO roles: Serre 4 
ee eee eee 26 


The total of new active members elected has been 135. 

The total number of resignations, removals and deaths 
of active members has been 51, leaving a net gain in active 
members of 84. 

The following deaths have occurred during the year: 


Fellows 
George Archer C. F. Schweinfurth 
J. Cleveland Cady George T. Tilden 
Henry W. Hartwell Wm. S. Wicks 
Otto H. Matz James H. Windrim 
R. H. Robertson 

Members 


E. A. Richardson 
Edw. P. Russell 
G. T. Snelling 
James Sweeny 
Fred. A. Tompson 
Clarke Waggaman 


Victor F. V. de Braumers 
F. L. Francis 

Thomas F. Huber 
Woodruff Leeming 

Hill C. Linthicum 
George T. Pearson 


Honorary Members 
W. C. Sabine 


Honorary Corresponding Members 
Tokuma K. H. Katayama 


Andrew Carnegie 


Tatsuno Kingo 


Finances 


The report of the Treasurer disclosed the following 
gratifying financial situation of the Institute: 


Dues Expendi- 
received tures. 

1914 (less than)............... $23,000.00 $23,800.00 
WRG EE ov saticnridediian 25,000.00 21,599.09 
eae 25,000.00 21,482.09 
DE is os h i eantvadat Os ees 25,815.00 24,443.00 
RAE Fe ee en oe 23,502.00 22,457.87 
Pb dich an cates eae ees 28,075.00 33,760.44 


The excess of expenditures over receipts in 1919 is 
accounted for by the expense of the Post-War Committee 
andthe Journat. To meet this excess, $4,800 was borrowed 
from the Reserve Fund, which now stands at $34,778.96f 
for in spite of the heavy expenses for 1919, the sum of 
$5,620.13 was added to the Fund. 


The Reserve and Endowment Funds 


In this connection the Treasurer’s report reveals the fact 
that resort has been had to the Reserve Fund but three 
times. First, $3,000 was taken to pay off the mortgage 
on the property adjoining the Institute, saving an annual 
interest charge, and giving the Institute free ownership 
of a property which has much increased in value. Second, 
$1,500 was taken to pay Mr. Glenn Brown for making the 
drawings of the Octagon used in publishing the Mono- 
graph. The remainder of these books is now owned by 
the Institute which hopes ultimately to sell them and repay 
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the underwriters who subscribed the fund for the publica- 
tion of the Monograph. Third, the sum of $4,800 was 
taken as described above. This is to be repaid in annual 
instalments, with interest, the first of which, in the amount 
of $1,000, is provided for in the budget of 1920. 

In accordance with a mandate from the Fifty-second 
Convention, the Board submitted to the Fifty-third Con- 
vention amendments to the By-Laws in regard to the 
establishment of an Endowment Fund, “which is intended 
to be inviolate as to its principal so long as the American 
Institute of Architects shall endure.” The amendment 
was adopted, together with another ordering the transfer 
of $20,000 from the present Reserve Fund to the new 
Endowment Fund. The Board now has power to add to 
the Endowment Fund, from the Reserve Fund or other 
sources, in such sums and at such times as it may determine. 
The income of the Endowment Fund shall be used only for 
the maintenance and improvement of the property of the 
Institute, or for increasing the principal! of the fund. 

The Treasurer also reported that more than 350 mem- 
bers of the Institute had subscribed for bonds of the new 
Press, in the amount of over $33,000. (A statement in 
this connection may be found on page 207.) 


The Journal 


At the request of the Board of Directors Mr. Medary 
prepared a historic statement of the Journat which was read 
to the Convention. This report will be published in the 
Proceedings, although we regret that its exceeding length 
makes it impossible to publish it in the JournaL. It sums 
up the history of the Journat from its inception, gives a 
complete financial summary for each year’s operations, and 
will, it is hoped, give members of the Institute an idea of 
the problems that have been encountered, for, as Mr. 
Medary said: “The world went to war in the summer of 
1914, and the JourNAL, when only a year and a half old, 
with no capital, was faced with a struggle for existence 
arising out of rapidly rising costs and readjustments of 
all phases of industry, reaching a climax during the partici- 
pation of our country in the war, and now entering a phase 
where the almost prohibitive cost of construction offers no 
immediate hope of stabilized conditions in the building 
industry.” 

Touching upon the new Press of the American Institute 
of Architects, Inc., the report of the Board of Directors 
contained the following: 

“The organization of the Press and its bond issue does 
not terminate, however, all financial relations between the 
Institute and the Journat. The Board believes and so 
recorded in the Minutes of the Meeting in New York, 
November 11, 1919, that the Institute should carry in its 
budget each year an appropriation for the JOURNAL in recog- 
nition of the work done for the Institute by Mr. Whitaker 
which, while ultimately connected with his work for the 
JOURNAL, is wholly Institute in its effects. The Board has 
assigned out of its contingent item in the budget for 1920 
the sum of $500. It is the hope of the Board that in future 
years an increased income will permit of an adequate 
apportionment for this purpose. 

“Ever since the JOURNAL was started the question of the 
distribution of the JOURNAL to every Institute member in 
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return for a definite portion of his dues, which portion 
would be turned over to the JOURNAL in payment therefor, 
has been a moot question. The Board believes that this 
policy should be made effective as soon as possible. Mat- 
ters of Institute finance, as well as JOURNAL policy, however, 
are involved. The sum required by the regulations would 
be about $4 for each member. This represents 20 per cent 
of our income from dues, a sum between six and seven 
thousand dollars. To do this, without increasing dues, 
would seriously handicap the normal activities of the 
Institute unless a sudden large increase in members made 
up the deficit.” 

(Note: By resolution of the Convention the Board 
was authorized to arrange for the distribution of the 
JOURNAL to all members if, in its opinion, the finances of 
the Institute would permit it.) 


Education 


The report of the committee was very exhaustive and 
was explained in general by Mr. Zantzinger, while Mr. 
Nimmons detailed the second half of the report relating to 
the proposed publication of a new book on the Fine Arts, 
designed not only to serve as a textbook in colleges and 
other institutions but also as a general handbook for the 
public, among which it is hoped to stimulate a greater 
appreciation in the fields of architecture and the allied 
arts. Doubtless the program for an essay, which is to 
form the introduction to this book and which was printed 
as an appendix to the report, later will be made generally 
available to all those interested. 

The report of the Committee contained the following 
resolutions which, with slight deviations in the case of the 
second, were recommended for adoption by the Board: 

Wuereas, The schools of architecture generally are so 
organized as to condense their period of study to four 
years, and 

Wuereas, A consideration of the courses given shows 
that they are generally good but hampered by a too great 
condensation, and 

Wuereas, It is the conviction of the Convention that 
more courses, more thoroughly given, are requisite, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
does hereby recommend to all schools to lengthen their 
course in architecture to a period to exceed four years in 
order to make it possible to include such necessary studies 
as have been left out of the curriculum, and to give more 
time for the more complete assimilation of the subjects 
taught. 

The resolution was laid on the table, after lengthy 
discussion. 

The second resolution was adopted, as follows: 

Wuereas, The American Institute of Architects has 
previously and does now encourage the adoption of laws 
for the registration of architects by all states, and have 
to this end prepared a typical law for the guidance of such 
legislation, and 

Wuereas, The efficacy of such laws can be greatly 
enhanced by the adoption of proper standards of pro- 
fessional competency and equitable methods for their 
determination, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects, 
while convinced that many states will wish to set up higher 
standards, recommend as a minimum standard both of 
professional competency and methods for its determina- 
tion, the standard adopted and the methods now employed 
by the State of Illinois. 


Structural Service 


The report of the Structural Service Committee, 
together with the new Standard Construction Classifica- 
tion is published in extenso in the Structural Service 
Department of this issue, page —-. The question of fi- 
nancing the proposed extension of the Committee’s 
activities was referred to the Board of Directors. 


Small Houses 


The report of the Committee on Small Houses narrated 
chiefly the history of the formation of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, Inc., of Minnesota, an 
account of which appeared in the May Journat. The 
Convention enthusiastically approved the suggestion made 
by the Committee and the Board of Directors of the 
Institute therefore was directed to organize the “ Archi- 
tects’ Small House Bureau, Inc., of the United States.” 
The resolution embodying this action explained that this 
should be “a national body, properly incorporated, the 
Board of Directors of which shall be identical with the 
Board of Directors of the Institute.”” The function of this 
body would be to guide and control the formation and 
operation of other Small House Service Bureaus in the 
United States. It would have no financial transactions 
whatever. 

The adoption of this program may be said to have 
crowned the efforts of numerous men and Chapters in the 
Institute, during the last few years, looking to the con- 
tribution, by architects, of a widespread and inexpensive 
professional service to people who desire to build small 
houses. The Minnesota Bureau has already begun the 
publication of a small descriptive bulletin called “Your 
Home,” in which are illustrated and explained the several 
types of houses, the plans for which are offered for sale 
at nominal prices. Other bulletins will be issued and 
ultimately this work may be taken over as a part of the 
Journal, 

(Note: The Convention directed the appointment of a 
committee to consider the whole problem of financing the 
building of houses.) 


State Societies 


This subject was very thoroughly covered in the last 
number of the JournaL, and was of course much debated 
during nearly a whole session of the Convention. It was 
evident that all were on common ground in seeking the 
method of professional organization which would best 
meet the needs of all the architects of the United States. 


The Board, in its report, recommended that a special ° 


committee be appointed “to study the subject fully in 
relation to varying local conditions to the best develop- 
ment of the Institute organization, and the most effective 
organization of the profession as a whole to meet the 


needs of different districts and report to the Board of 
Directors at its meeting just prior to the Convention of 
1921.” This recommendation was adopted. 

(Note: It was voted, as the sense of the meeting, that 
this action should not be construed as nullifying the 
action of the last Convention, which directed that the 
Board “encourage the organization of State architectural 
societies.) 


Competitions 


The Board, at the request of the Boston Chapter, re- 
ferred to the Convention the following resolution: “An 
owner may purchase unlimited professional service on a 
basis of adequate remuneration and control, where two or 
more architects prepare sketches at the same time and 
in the same manner for the same project, provided the 
following conditions are complied with: The owner shall 
provide a professional advisor. He shall be an architect 
of the highest standing, and his selection shall be the 
owner’s first step. The professional advisor shall see that 
each architect employed be informed as to all the others, 
and the remuneration for the preliminary service so ren- 
dered be uniform for all and agreed upon by all the archi- 
tects employed as satisfactory and adequate. 

“The professional advisor shall see that all drawings 
requested of the architects be on the same basis and pre- 
sented in the same manner, and he shall act in an advisory 
capacity only, the owner not being obliged to accept the 
recommendation of the advisor in making the final selec- 
tion.” 

The proposed change in the Competition Code served 
again to indicate the very great difficulty of setting up a 
statute governing the conduct of architects, in negotiating 
with a prospective client, such as will protect all the 
parties concerned against unfair dealing. In reading the 
proceedings, this chronicler is struck with the very evident 
conviction of those who defended and those who opposed 
the resolution, and their arguments raise questions not 
by any means lightly to be decided. In the end, a substi- 
tute motion prevailed, by which the Board was directed 
to request all the Chapters to send to it a digest of their 
considered opinion, so that the question may be more 
intelligently discussed at the next Convention. 


Schedule of Charges 


The suggestion of the Cleveland Chapter that the 
minimum rate in the Schedule of Charges be raised from 
six to eight per cent was referred back to the Chapters of 
the Institute for study during the coming year, the Board 
being authorized to issue a statement covering the point, 
if it sees fit. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The publication in the Journat of the list of awards 
made at the first sitting of the National Board of Juris- 
dictional Awards, together with a reminder to members 
of the Institute that they had been bound by action 
of the Fifty-second Convention strictly to observe these 
awards under penalty of suspension, gave rise to much 
inquiry and some misgivings. The Chairman of the 
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Board, Mr. Russell, addressed the Convention on this 
matter, and explained that the awards apply to union labor 
and the employers thereof. Architects working exclusively 
in open shop districts may specify any material they like 
under whatever heading they choose. If, however, their 
work is performed by what is known as the closed shop, 
in part or in whole, they will save themselves a great 
amount of trouble by simply segregating classes of work, 
accordjng to the decisions of the Board of Awards, in their 
specifications. No reference has to be made to “union” 
or “non-union” labor. (Note: An official circular of 
information will be issued to members of the Institute.) 


Community Planning 


The report of the Committee is published under the 
Housing Section of this issue. 


Conclusion 


The above summary will furnish some idea of what 
happened at the Convention. In the brief time between 
its close and the going to press of the JouRNAL it is impos- 
sible to go into further details. But brief mention must 
be made of some of the incidents which lent pleasure and 
charm to the sessions. No delegate will forget, for example, 
Mr. Kendall’s delightful presentation of the report of the 
Committee on Nominations; or Mr. Sturgis’s urgent 
appeal that Mr. Coolidge consent to let his name stand 
in nomination for the office of President; or the regret 
with which Mr. Coolidge expressed his inability to assume 
the burdens of the office; or the greetings expressed to 
Mr. Keller and Mr. McLaughlin, both of whom have been 
members of the Institute for more than fifty years. These 
brief moments of fine fraternal feeling served to relieve the 
strain of discussions which rose at times to more than usual 
heights of interest and brilliancy. 

There was no award of Fellowships. In the report of 
the Board it was stated that no nominations had been 
made “in view of a very strong sentiment in opposition 
to past procedure.” A committee has been appointed to 
study this question and it is hoped that definite recom- 
mendations governing the nomination of Fellows may be 
made to the next Convention. 


Committees of the Institute for 1920 


Immediately after the Convention the Board of Direc- 
tors met and appointed the Committees for the year, the 
appointments being subject to acceptance. The complete 
personnel of the committees will later be published in the 


Annuary. The appointments were as follows: 
Executive Commitice 

ee TE  ockb cre cst cseciccecesses Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER..........65000005- Boston, Mass. 

DD. WOVGMMET WARD. .cccccccccccccccccsssccess New York 

PE BA cc ccrcscvecoesvcenevccevees New York 

ERNEST J. RUSSELL.......6 00 cece cece ene eees St. Louis, Mo. 


Committee on Practice ; 
Joun LawRENCE MauRan, Chairman.......... St. Louis 
Members in Chapters reappointed. See the Annuary for 1919.) 


Paieters ( Committee 
Wi.iaM B. Faviiie, Chairman. . ‘ .San Francisco, Calif. 
BAD Th BG eo cccccesvecccscsccsscess : Chicago, Ill. 
Ey En 6s bee eeceeccettensreeeseéd Cleveland, Ohio 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Board of Examiners 


Epw. W. Donn, Jr., Chairman............... Washington, D. C. 
a ES MS s.c.n600beeneeeetesceewseasee Washington, D. C. 
Is ie sles vntous gaa ecioos cease naan Washington, D. C. 


Committee on Contracts 
Ws. S. Parker, Chairman ...Boston, Mass. 
M. B. Mepary, Jr., Vice-Chairman........... Philadelphia, Pa. 
itis atak o5 aka eaawd aeuinaee Chicago. Il. 





Epwin H. Fetrerour........................ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Go.pwin GOLDSMITH. . (sesesaboaneae . .Lawrence, Kansas 

646 0'5nbebcbntdandevinncs New York 

 ( ERIE EI eee .St. Louis, Mo. 

Ricwarp E. Scumipr. ‘ .....Chicago, Il. 
Committee on Allied Arts 

Wa. B. Favinie, Chairman................045. San Francisco, Calif. 

ik errr: Minneapolis, Minn. 

SD Be MIE, vc ccccccccosvereeceesnes Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 i | SaaS er Cleveland, Ohio 

Fo Ty NE onic vb ccictussesvcceuces New York 
Committee on Public Works 

Cuaries A. Favrot, Chairman............... New Orleans, La. 

I EM, Soca dass sae obaeee yaa eee New York 

Oe A err errr Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM Mooser 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Irvinc K. Ponp...... 


. Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Building Committee 


Wma. M. KEnpauy, Chairman.............0+05- New York 
Bs Ms ES DR iswdvcccbicesdceseuesaneen Washington, Py . 
BE A Enicacdunnsscssceasesesens New York, N. 
, 4  — ae re rey pero New York 
Committee on Compelilions 

Ricnarp E. Scumipt, Chairman............... Chicago, Iil. 

Pt th PE tikes tenteetepensiparceant Los Angeles, Calif. 
ND ie Es ccccccceccccsvcsnesneeed Omaha, Nebr. 
Dt cr tkneeostdedcnbedeeenecnn’ Chicago, Ill. 


ARTHUR WALLACE RICE...............4.-- 


. -Boston, Mass. 
SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER... 


. San Francisco, Calif. 





CHARLES W. STEINBAUGH.. Omaha, Nebr. 
TG Cn 5060000sc0adencasesesus Seattle, Wash. 
Institute Publications 

One Year: 

PD Th. DBO, coc ccccccccocuccocnd Cleveland, Ohio 

Cems 1. BOM, JR....0.ccccccvcccese Philadelphia, Pa. 
Two Years: 

Ben J. LusscHez. ...New York 

MILTON B. MEpaky, Jr... . .Philadelphia, Pa. 
— 

M 


STANLEY Parker, Chairman.......... Boston, Mass. 
R. Maurice TRimsue.. cccccces cee, Pa. 


Structural Service 


SuLuivan W. Jones, Chairman................ New York 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER.. rere ...Chicago, Ill. 

T. E. Buguist.. wer a d'e5.4-4090'605-0 40.5 Pa. 
Be I reba s0 0005690006000 venusnus Chicago, Ill. 

Pe, pote Cd ce thes rwebees Keesennes New York, N. Y. 
near ia cedreerehnenvesdseeven San Francisco, Calif. 
hn 6s pe 86as eae aeieekewh Joliet, Ill. 
Ee WR ccvesccesnevassccsncees New York 


Preservation of Historic Monuments and Scenic Beauties 
Horace WELLS SELLERS, Chairman............Philadelphia, Pa. 
WwW 


PT cidberend trois aeiiwk cn nnawean Stratford, Conn. 
EE vnctdast066s0eb6e8esbecs ound Los Angeles, Calif. 
55.0900 cncbntcccenecessevece’ San Francisco, Calif. 
Es ctv ceacnr etaekeensewee saad Washington, D. C. 
ib hn6 Fosse veedekelnwaen beat Buffalo, N. Y. 
SEED Be, CURMIGB. cc cc cccccccccvcccesess Boston, Mass. 
REINHARDT DEMPWOLF...........060050eeenes York, Pa. 
nds cabeascerassesedoneban Baltimore, Md. 
i ci bce aoa nieoone ekedonae Providence, R. I. 
ess nines vee bein evenecaase Chicago, Ill. 
sic esp hte ten ee eee0 a eed ke amin Charlottesville, Va. 
i  ohée6e66+63-6d Rds enaw ens Oewwe State College, Pa. 
Ee ee re New Orleans, La. 


IN 5c pccedatacsccciensavcvcase Colorado Springs, Colo 
I 6.« bc 666s eo 6easucdeses New Haven, Conn. 
Howarp SILL....... Baltimore, Md. 
EGERTON SWARTWOUT.. New York 
EE ccd boeken beer esrneeekewan Ithaca, N. Y. 

NAT GAMAARD WALEER...ccccccccccccccccecs Rock Hill, S. C 






nga rior? 


a Irwin Bricut, Chairman... - Philadelphia, Pa. 


i PE cn 62 verovsccciecesseoneseken New York 
at. ti d6tbtniesrhieon weennee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
8 era Boston, Mass. 
EY SL EL, cncccsosacciecergcescoeue Davenport, Iowa 
Ce i, IED 6 v0 ck cc cscdcccccessasten Portland, Ore. 

Yk ll See Washington, DC. 
ey  ihitmiiard nb t weenie ad ecaed Cleveland, Ohio 

DR trcrekedeesesssaencetdaged Cincinnati, Ohio 
2: IESE a aap New York 
es densa tab edde anes kn eeeee Seattle, Wash. 
ON EE ee eee ee St. Paul, Minn. 
Se peer Greenville, S. C. 
i  cccecenaees weireseeokee Boston, Mass. 
ee Mer bate nie cdcctedcuvaveveesaseat St. Louis, Mo. 
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i icc athiad tad abn ewtee New York 
DE arise aasewewowersesnvvedeecesees Dayton, Ohio 
RE Mie cas 0.00000 descesesenecen Seattle, Wash. 
Fem A, BEMBMR. 62... cccccccsscsccsaceses Birmingham, Ala. 
RO See eee Chicago, II. 
er errr er rr ee Boston, Mass. 
Oe hh ere ree Louisville, Ky. 
tt Phe écansacheskerseedbadves eae St. Louis, Mo. 
Fire Prevention 
F. E. Daviwson, Chairman...............0.06: Chicago, Iii. 
FORAUS FRAME 65000 s ce ccccccccrcscccccccees New York 
JOSEPH JACOBBERGER..............0cceeeeees Portland, Ore. 
of er Chicago, IIl. 
2 ee eee Atlanta, Ga. 


Registration Laws 


Ricnarp E. Scumipt, Chairman.. . .Chicago, Til. 


i fee eres New York 
Sh, ET Ee cénn0d 0040p 000006saeens 00% New York 
i scabindy an bh adele ee See aReeieeeee Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Lincoln denned 
E.mer C. Jensen, Chairman.. 
(Committee of One) 


McKim Memorial Fund 
Joun Russet, Popr, Chairman............... New York 
(Committee of One) 


School Building Measurements 


. .Chicago, Ill. 


Was. B. REV, CHOWN... ccccccccccccecess St. Louis, Mo. 

De 5; TE: cn ciccsecocescsocceesvesad Oakland, Calif. 

ie i PES cee ccséceccecinsaceeesecaus Seattle, Wash. 

iy Mle icine 2.6.0.0.6 0 dwn 6:59.06000 00088 Chicago, IIl. 

PARED Ge. TRUST cn ccccne sc cerccsceucesesees Boston, Mass. 
Institute Membership 

Wappy B. Woon, Chairman.................. Washington, D. C. 


(Sub-committee to be appointed in each Chapter by Chapter Presidents) 


War Memorials 
Horace Weis Seviers, Chairman..... . Philadelphia, Pa 
(Chairman appoints additional members as required) 


Foreign beasameneng eens 


CuHarLes Butier, Chairman.................. New York 
SuLtivan W. Jonges..... ieee be ba accent New York 

i ass hb6.5s0ssncckxusistcsiseas Boston, Mass 

Be ©, TEGRME . cc cccces ; er .....New York 
Groror H. Gray............. seeeeeeseees New Haven, Conn 
Water D. Biatr..... eaeens . .+.++..New York 
CHARLES EWING................. cccvcccs GW WEEE 


Wi.tiaM EMERSON............. ... Boston, Mass. 
Cnar.es A. Favror........... . .New Orleans, La 
SS ee Ll CC 
pT | aaa ‘ __ .....New York 

Pam, BP. GREE... cccccccce se weseeeeeees+Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee Boston, Mass 


Small Houses 
Epwin H. Brown, Chairman... . , Minneapolis, Minn 
(Chairman appoints additional members as required) 


Fellowships and Honorary Members 
W. R. B. Witicox, Chairman............... Seattle, Wash. 
EE Be, PRs cccvccccccccseuce Swe aeed New York 
Lh RS erect New Orleans, La. 
i: sss csacescneseeseocees Boston, Mass. 
my B. GrReEN . St. Louis, Mo 





. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE..................New York 
Engineering Cooperation 
BB. J. Meenas, CROMER. .ccccccccccccsccces St. Louis, Mo. 
Ws. P. BANNISTER........ ee ey rey eye New York 
Fees BE. TPGARMGN cc ccc cc ccceccscccsccece Detroit, Mich. 


State Societies 
N. Max Duwwnino, Chairman........... . Chicago, Ill. 
(President will appoint member on recommendation of Chairman) 


Book Reviews 


The Caliph’s Design. By Wyndham Lewis. The 
Egoist, Ltd. London, Eng. 


A strange book this, its 71 pages consist of four parts 
and twenty-five chapters. It is concentrated reading and 
really, as the author himself says, is only a series of notes 
and short articles for future expansion into a book. These 
notes are assembled around and related to the parable 
of “The Caliph’s Design,” although the relation is often 
dificult to trace. 

One day the Caliph arose from his bed of gold and for 
several hours he traced ardently, meaningless hieroglyphs 
on a piece of paper. After a long rest following this ex- 
haustive effort, he forthwith called to him the most ex- 
perienced architect and the most ingenious engineer in 
his dominions, and laid his scribbled sheet before them as 
the new design of a typical street in the capital city, being 
extremely dissatisfied with the old layout. The architect 
and engineer who quite naturally thought the whole thing 
a hugh joke and ridiculed it were dumfounded when 
ordered to have complete plans for the new street, following 
the lines of the Caliph’s outlandish scribble, ready at ten 
the next morning. If the plans were not ready at ten then 
the architect and engineer would be decapitated. In 
despair they went about this task and fulfilled the Caliph’s 
wish and finished in time “a series of the most beautiful 
plans that had yet been made in Bagdad . . . and within 
a month a strange street transfigured the heart of that 
cultivated city.” 

Of course Mr. Lewis tells it much more elaborately and 
beautifully and although you may not be able to relate all 
his future paragraphs to this parable, the little book can 
hardly fail to interest you, at times amuse you, and at 
other times make you angry, as for instance: 

In the Preface: 


“T have thought of a way for the Architect . . . . The 
Painter and the Engineer could buy him out, going into 
partnership, and produce what would neither be a world of 
boxes on the one hand, as it would be if the Engineer con- 
trolled house construction (vide skyscrapers), nor of silly 
antique fakes on the other, as happens when the Architect 
has his sweet and horrible way.” 

Under “ Architecture:” 

“Have you ever met an Architect? I do not mean a 
well-paid pasticheur, who restores a house or runs one up, 
in Tudor, Italian, or any other style. But a creative 
architect, or a man with some new power in his craft, and 
concerned with the aesthetic as well as the practical needs 
of the mass sensibility of his time?” 

In “Child Art and the Naif:” 

“The growth of the mind and of the body is so often not 
parallel, some people’s ‘mature’ lives so long, others almost 
non-existent, that it is difficult to know where you are 
dealing with the art product of the child, or the child-like 
art of the adult.” 

Under “ Machinery and Lions:’ 

“Just as the sculptors of Ninevah put the lions that 
were such immediate objects in their life, to good use in 
their reliefs; or the painters of the Sung period the birds 
and landscapes found by them in their wilfully secluded 
lives; so it was inevitable to-day that artists should get 
into their inventions (figures, landscapes, or abstractions) 
something of the lineaments and character of machinery.” 

But if we keep on quoting, this review will be as long as 
the book, which, as was said before, is bound either to 
interest you, amuse you, or anger you; perhaps all of these. 
It is then certainly worth reading. 

The typography and general make-up are excellent.— 


B. J. L. 
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Housing and Community Planning. 
Published in connection with the Committee on Community Planning of the American Institute of Architects. 


JOHN IRWIN BRIGHT, Associate Editor. 


Report of the Committee on Community 
lanning to the 53d Annual Couention 
of the American Institute 
of Architects. 


An intelligent direction is necessary in any housing 
enterprise. In the case of the government, it produced 
houses whose main characteristics are quality, usefulness, 
and beauty. If the same degree of intelligent direction 
had been exercised by speculative interests it would have 
resulted in a subordination of all desirable features to the 
necessity of earning a profit on the investment. It is 
significant that we speak of the “necessity” of a profit 
and the “desirability” of good living conditions, because 
that state of mind is responsible for the indifference with 
which we view the disappearance, one by one, of all the 
desirable features of the home. When all is lost but pri- 
vate profit, we refuse to build, for that is the one thing 
which we canot bring ourselves to surrender. 


The Government’s War Housing. 


The government, however, was able to do this, but the 
elimination of gain was, after all, a negative virtue and 
taken alone teaches but half the story. The positive 
virtue is the development of the community plan in which 
the welfare of all was considered before the supposed rights 
of any one individual. Housing produced by private 
enterprise, working primarily for a profit, cannot regard 
the social advantages of its customers as of equal value to 
the financial return on capital and it is therefore plain that 
if people wish to live under such admirable conditions as 
exist in most of these villages, the speculative builder must 
be barred out. 

The physical arrangement of the houses is a distinct 
advance over the usual pre-war type. This was only to be 
expected, as never before was the national effort so con- 
centrated on this problem, enlisting the best minds of the 
country in the effort to design and erect pleasing houses. 
Generally speaking, the houses were but two rooms deep 
and when the detached house was not possible, the rows 
were short and architecturally pleasing. It is to be hoped 
that these object lessons will exercise a stimulating in- 
fluence on our future domestic architecture. 

Unfortunately, these efforts have taught us nothing on 
the questions of land, finance, and management for the 
very good reason that the face of the government has been 
set against any study of these questions. As far as can now 
be seen, the houses will be sold to individuals and the 
values created by the community itself will ultimately 
revert to the individual or the speculator. 


The Canadian Scheme. 


In order to make it possible to build houses in Canada, 
its government has established a credit of $25,000,000 to 


be advanced to the different provinces. The entire fund 
has been distributed and will be used within one year, 
Ontario, on account of its greater population, receiving the 
largest proportion. The provinces lend to municipalities, 
which in turn lend to limited dividend housing companies 
or to individuals, the amount of the advance and the 
security varying with the circumstances. Each _bor- 
rower in turn pays 5 per cent for the money and there is 
no overhead charge except in the actual designing and con- 
struction of the house. The loan runs from twenty to 
thirty years and is repaid in monthly installments. In 
addition to these enactments, all of the provinces appropri- 
ated funds of their own for housing, although the credits 
are smaller than those furnished by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

With the exception of the province of Quebec, where an 
effort is being made to introduce the community-owned 
town, the theory of individual ownership and sale governs 
this experiment. The price of the house and the land is 
mentioned in the laws, but since the date of its promulga- 
tion, rising construction costs have made it necessary to 
somewhat lower the standards. It remains to be seen 
what will happen when, in the future, a dollar will buy 
more building than it does to-day, for the price of the land 
will then become a factor. While the land may be expro- 
priated, it must be paid for at its market value and there 
is nothing in the law to prevent its mounting to a level 
which will again stifle production. This is a situation 
which has wrecked many housing schemes in the past. 

In furnishing state aid to the prospective house builders 
the Government has tried to avoid entering into competi- 
tion with private operators. In return for its lower rate 
of interest, it demands a certain standard of construction 
and design which is calculated to absorb any saving made 
in the use of Government money. 


Active Work. 


The active work of the committee during the last year 
has been confined chiefly to two things. First, the 
publishing of a report on the platting of areas for dwelling 
use and second, the organizing of a lecture tour on housing 
illustrated by moving pictures. 

The study on land subdivision was written for the com- 
mittee by Mr. Henry Wright, one of its members, and 
necessarily sets forth to a very large extent his own per- 
sonal views on the subject. This is made clear in order 
that the main credit of the study should go to Mr. Wright 
himself. The Journat will shortly undertake its publi- 
cation. 

The moving picture films for the lecture were ordered in 
England in the middle of 1919 for immediate delivery but 
have only arrived on the date of the filing of this report. 
As engagements for the lecture had been booked, the com- 
mittee was forced to have a special set of pictures made 
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HOUSING AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


using recent domestic examples. These pictures have 
now been completed. Mr. Louis Lott, a member of the 
committee, has the lecture tour in charge and has made 
arrangements to show them in many localities. Using 
these and similar pictures, the chairman has delivered 
several lectures on community planning and has made a 
number of engagements for the near future. 

The committee has received and answered a great num- 
ber of questions on community planning coming from 
cities and Chambers of Commerce. The result of this 
work has been negative as without exception the question- 
ers have acted as though under the impression that a com- 
munity plan was a physical commodity mailable upon 
request. The efforts of the chairman and other members 
of the committee to present the question in a different 
light has in no case succeeded. 


General Finding. 

The general tenor of these requests seems to demonstrate 
that there is as yet no general public realization of the 
issues at stake. This can only be corrected by a campaign 
of education and in order to make a commencement on 
this line, the lecture tour has been undertaken. The 
committee hopes that the Institute will appropriate a 
sufficient sum of money for its continuance. The com- 
mittee recommends that in presenting to the public the 
idea of community planning, a certain definite theory 
should be expounded. It is not enough to show pictures 
of charming houses. It should be taught that to obtain 
the result, certain changes connected with our ideas on 
finance and social rights must be effected. Not until 
industry is organized to produce socially useful goods can 
there be a real answer to the building problem, but with- 
out expressing itself on this question the Institute could 
perform a great public service in concentrating attention 
on immediate evils. The public expects its architects to 
advise it rightly on problems connected with plan and 
building and while rendering this service, we should fit 
ourselves to discuss the whole question. In this category, 
the protection of the value created by the community itself 
should receive the first consideration. This has been called 
inaccurately the unearned increment and the faculty def- 
inition has largely been the reason why its significance has 
not been generally comprehended. Increment is not un- 
earned. It is earned, but, to use a bookkeeping expression, 
we have not credited the asset to the proper account. 


The neglect to balance it against its creative forces has 
permitted the impression that it is spontaneous in its origin 
and its rape is the right of the discoverer. It is the same 
logic which allows otherwise honest people to appropriate, 
without a qualm of conscience, the personal belongings 
forgotten in public conveyances. 

We should make it clear that all of the value created by 
the community should revert to it. On the other hand, 
it is no less fitting that the prior rights of the individual to 
the values he created should receive recognition. The fair 
adjustment of these claims, conflicting at times, is a matter 
of judgment and not of principle, and, equitably arrived at 
will go far toward the solution of the land question. The 
Institute should urge that laws on taxation should be so 
formed that land speculation be eliminated. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out that the general progress of 
recent town planning acts, in this and foreign countries, is 
along these lines. 

The committee recommends that the doctrines be dis- 
seminated by means of the Journal, the public press and by 
pamphlets in addition to the lecture tour already under way. 

The committee urges its successor to undertake the 
compilation and critique of town planning and zoning laws 
throughout the world in order that the usefulness and the 
trend of these ideas may be presented to the public in a 
concise form. 

The committee does not consider its report conclusive. 
It will be content if the event shows that it has supplied 
to its successor a working instrument for future achieve- 
ment. 

The committee wishes to acknowledge the invaluable 
assistance which has been given it by the Editor of the 
JOURNAL. Its work would have been rendered vastly more 
difficult without his sympathy and advice.—Joun Irwin 
Bricut, Chairman. 


Norte.—Since the adoption of the above report there has 
been received from Brussels the following very interesting 
document concerning a financial plan for the rehousing 
of the workers of Belgium. Pursuant to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Community Planning, as 
contained in their report, this material is made available 
in the columns of the JOURNAL, although the report is of 
some length. 

The translation has been carefully made in order to 
adhere wholly to the spirit of the author. 


A Program for Financing the Rehousing of the 
Workers of Belgium 


Introductory report by M. A. Van Den Bempt, Chief of the Bureau of Communal Property of the City 
of Brussels, submitted to the National Conference on Low Cost Dwellings in Brussels, April 
24-25, 1920, under the auspices of the Union des Villes et Communes Belges. 


I. Introduction. 
The People’s House, the Ownership of Land. 


To give a logical conclusion to our study, we believe it 
necessary to explain that from the historic point of view, 
the community should remain or again become the owner 
of land and of the buildings erected thereon. To justify 


our opinion, we shall have to show, as succinctly as possible, 
by what steps the ownership of land, collective in its origin, 
has become private. 

In the beginning of history, the communal ownership 
of land was not unique to any special country: de Laveleye 
notes similar observances in India, Germany, the North 
countries, in England, in Ireland. Everywhere the 
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ownership of land was collective and cultivation a common 
activity. One may admit that the village, the primitive 
type of the initial organization of communities, still retains 
the vestige of primitive communism. It is averred that 
in the unique ownership of property in common in France, 
as well as in Germany and in England, one may rediscover 
the origins of an ancient co-propertyship. 

Man, at the beginning of history, sought in the family 
or in the clan, the means of defense and the satisfaction 
of his group instinct. From that time there has been 
born a legislation, long and complicated, the base of which 
has been to maintain collective ownership of the land. 
This legislation is notably clear in the Serbian code which 
consecrates all land to the community and excludes all 
private ownership. A law of Feb. 19, 1861, in Russia, 
clearly fixes the situation, in stipulating that “common 
usage is the mode regulated by custom by virtue of which 
the land is divided or from time to time allotted among 
the peasants, in fulfillment of the obligations attaching 
to use, with common responsibility for all.” 

The study of these questions leads to the conclusion 
that men everywhere grouped themselves naturally, lived 
together and cultivated the land in common considering 
it as the property of all. Then there followed a complete 
evolution. The exploits of conquerors destroyed the 
harmony of the existing society. Territory was divided 
among the victors.* A single man became the owner of 
both land and people. This is the origin of serfdom. It 
marks the end of the free man. It is the road leading 
toward the seignioralty of the Middle Ages. 

But among people the group instinct has always re- 
mained. The slaves grouped themselves about their 
master. This permanent “elbow to elbow” existence gave 
birth to a community of obligations with complete ex- 
clusion of community of property. The slaves were com- 
pelled to cultivate a part of the land belonging to their 
master. This land was called “common land” or “‘com- 
mon pasture.” 

The exchange of ideas and discussions slowly trans- 
formed the mentality of the people. They finally came to 
understand that in their narrow grouping they constituted 
a force, and this they proceeded to put into action. They 
began to apply pressure on their seignior. Through 
negotiations between tenant and master, the right to use 
became transformed into the right to possess. Usage was 
changed by contract. But it must be remarked that all 
of these transactions and conventions concluded between 
the two parties were still collective in form. The peasants, 
united, finished by becoming the collective owners of the 
land. But this situation did not put an end to constant 
abuses on the part of the master. In the face of these 
abuses, the peasants united themselves even more strongly 
in order to put an end to them. 

Numerous proofs of this condition exist. A capitular 
of Charlemagne records the fact that evil practices on the 
part of the seigniors had obliged certain people to escape 
from the exactions through flight. Numerous lands were 
thus abandoned and reduced to solitude. The resistance 
of the peasants organized itself more and more completely. 
It was the origin of the serf societies. Their power be- 


*Nors: The interested reader may care to consult the ‘‘Growth of the 
Manor,” by P. G. Vinogradov (MacMillan) .—Editor 
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came real. The seigniors were obliged to reckon with 
them, either through endless litigation or through insurrec- 
tions. The serfs profited from the occasion by securing 
rights which were sealed in charters delivered by the 
seigniors. 

As a result, the grouping of the peasants acquired an 
even more complete form. Their chiefs were chosen by 
election. The groups became communities. Thus were 
created those communes whose power is well known. 
Through force, through the power of finance, the communes 
obtained the concession of actual contracts, yet their 
autonomy did not exist. They still belonged to the seig- 
niors, who sold them, gave them, transferred them, divided 
them. They were just as much exploited as were the 
peasants in the country. 

It is not possible here to take up the history of the 
communes; we should stray too far from our study. But 
it is well to expose succintly just how, under the communes, 
the private ownership of land came into being. The land, 
collective at the beginning, became private property in 
the Middle Ages. A single man held under his domina- 
tion, both land and people. The people rebelled at this 
condition and at the exactions of which they were the 
victims. They achieved their liberty and created the 
communes. The land thus became collective again. 

But the communes changed their character. Created 
for the general good, they soon became dominated by a 
caste which appropriated, by money, by force, or by other 
means, the property and the functions of the communes. 
We shall endeavor, in the following lines, to explain this 
phenomenon as briefly as possible. 

The commune, from its beginning, included classes with 
diverse tendencies and aspirations. Ecclesiastics, nobles, 
bourgeois, workers, laborers (the latter always considered 
as serfs) peopled the communes and essayed to make the 
most of their reciprocal claims. They demanded privi- 
leges. But a common desire animated them at the be- 
ginning. They wished to limit seignorial exploitation 
and they associated themselves for that purpose. Their 
power became real. Their emancipation, whether through 
peaceable or forcible means, was the result. It was the 
epoch of the revolt of the communes against the seigniors. 

In the meanwhile the commune developed. It organized 
itself administratively. Public services became functions. 
The merchant and craft classes were formed for the pur- 
pose of economic betterment. It was, in fact, the origin 
of democratic government through communal assembly. 
This democratic regime did not maintain itself. The 
population of the commune rapidly fell into adversary 
classes. The most powerful, the richest, usurped the 
public functions. Oligarchy and anarchy soon became 
masters of the city. Beaumanior says: “We saw several 
fine towns where neither the poor nor the monks have any 
administrative power. The rich have all the power.” 

These social inequalities provoked irreducible dissen- 
sions between the two principal classes of the population; 
the proletariat, or the workers, and the aristocracy. In- 
surrections were numerous and bloody. The people were 
conquered, and the triumphant bourgeoisie usurped the 
powers of the commune, and later, its common property. 
These usurpations gave to the land its character of private 
property, and this transformation is the origin of the 
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actual regime where we now find the land belonging to a 
few, although the true right to real property is collective. 

If one examines objectively the evolution of societies, 
one must admit that logically and historically, the land 
should belong to the collectivity. The privilege of riches 
is not a sufficient reason, in our opinion, to justify the 
destruction of a regime which issues out of the natural 
aspirations of man. Essentially, man is born to live in 
common, think in common, possess incommon. Further- 
more, we may say that the communes, to-day, must create 
a common patrimony, not only to conform to their original 
character, but also to satisfy, for their populations, the 
well being which they have the right to demand. 


Participation of Public Authorities 


So far as concerns the special point with which we are 
occupied—the construction of low-cost dwellings—we 
esteem that the political line to be followed must secure, 
in the largest measure possible, the return to collective 
ownership of the land and the dwellings erected or to be 
erected thereon, principally for the workers. From the 
moral point of view, public authorities must make the 
effort necessary to cause the disappearance of the spirit of 
private possession. This spirit is condemnable because it 
carries in itself the germ of the narrowest egoism. It is 
the cause of the end, slow but sure, of all mutual confidence. 
For the workers, in particular, it is the cause of privations, 
of sufferings, alas! too often unknown, but which, never- 
theless, must be made known. 


The Results of Private Ownership 


Whatever we may say, the private ownership of land is 
consecrated. It is the object of very extensive legislation. 
It has become a right of which one is free to dispose, 
cede without constraint, convert into money and bequeath 
to one’s heirs or to others voluntarily chosen. But the 
right to a free disposition of land, the right to divide it 
voluntarily and without constraint, frequently sets up 
conditions incompatible with social needs. 

The cities, limited at their origin by fortifications de- 
signed to protect them against the invasions and incur- 
sions of their enemies, grew in direct ratio to the growth of 
security felt by their population. The ensuing density 
became such that it was necessary to build a great number 
of lodgings for the townsmen. From the one side, the 
lack of all legislation governing building and hygiene, and 
from another side, the increment accruing to land through 
the accretion of population and the extension of industry 
and commerce, the resulting spirit of speculation led to 
the building of unhealthy houses, crowded too thickly on 
the land. The right to the private cession of land led to a 
defective and anti-hygienic lot division. The price of 
land was pushed to the extreme and the most scandalous 
speculations were the consequence. 

Is this price justified? Is it just to hand the profit to a 
few? Must we not, on the contrary, ask for its return to 
the collectivity? These questions will be resolved later. 
In what concerns us, we shall examine somewhat the social 
consequence of the regime described. 

The increment value added to land awakes, most natur- 
ally, the spirit of lucre. It is incontestable that this spirit 
is wholly incompatible with the desire to give to the occu- 


pant of a dwelling the maximum of well-being which he has 
the right to demand. It provokes also the fraudulent eva- 
sion of all legislation, no matter how rudimentary, as es- 
tablished by public powers. It leads to the search of 
means for giving the least possible for the most money ob- 
tainable. It breeds the epoch of unhealthy houses, of 
wretchedness, of stinking courts or barracks which are 
called “slums” by the English. It breeds, also, alas! 
the sorry era of epidemics, the death of thousands upon 
thousands, victims of the spirit of lucre and the appetite 
for gain. 

Is one justified in reproaching Professor Einaudi for the 
following observations? “The class of land owners in 
towns fulfills no social function. It merely derives from 
its monopoly the means of extorting from individuals a 
constantly rising tribute. It exercises an evil influence 
on all social and economic life. In exciting real estate 
speculation it foments the continual periodic return of 
financial crises which, in themselves, are tragically disas- 
trous; in holding land out of use, it raises the price of land, 
increases rents, and crowds the working population into 
indecent quarters. Habitations for the poor, as a matter 
of fact, are a very remunerative kind of investment, per- 
haps more remunerative than the houses of the rich which 
carry high maintenance charges. Finally, the helplessness 
of a population which is always seeking cheap rents, in 
connection with property owners who are unwilling to run 
the risk of building new houses, co-operates to render more 
acute, in the slums, the phenomenon of ground rents, and 
to perpetuate them in the large cities as a constant menace 
to public health, and even to the health of those same 
owners who draw such big profits from those very slums.’”* 

Nevertheless, the situation constantly grows worse. 
Epidemics become more and more frequent. The suffer- 
ings of the people have become so great that the public 
authorities have felt obliged to intervene. In this con- 
nection, England may be cited as an example. Numerous 
sanitary housing laws have been enacted, for England 
particularly has realized the direction in which her efforts 
must be directed. Local authorities have rigorously 
adopted the policy of direct control. Moreover, they have 
been able to make use of land which, because of its doubt- 
ful rental possibilities, would otherwise have found no 
purchaser. Thus they have been able to give to some of 
the people good houses in healthy surroundings. This 
reveals the disadvantage of private ownership, which sees 
only one end—to make as much money as possible. The 
private owner will only build on land favorably situated, 
abandoning the rest and leaving vacant large areas whereon 
many people might be comfortably and hygienically 
housed. The example of England has not been followed 
elsewhere with the same care, particularly among us. 
Except for a few timid interventions by public authorities 
the field has been left free to private owners and specula- 
tors. Speculation in property is criminal. What trage- 
dies are provoked! 


Speculation Loans 


Speculation is based primarily on large banking opera- 


*The official report of the Reconstruction Commission of the State of 
New York contains the following statement: “This increased value that 
comes from the causes above mentioned is sufficient to deprive a large part 
of the workers of this state of the chance to get decent houses."" See also 
the report of the Ontario Housing mission.— Editor. 
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tions. Powerful financial organizations are created for 
the purpose of lending money to the humblest in order 
that he may buy land and construct a home. Nothing is 
more alluring to the worker than the prospect of some day 
owning his own home. The instinct of private property 
has been so well developed, propaganda has been so well 
directed to that end that the great mass of people is taken 
in. They contract for loans, they agree to annual repay- 
ments, which are further increased by requiring life insur- 
ance. The total payments are high, frequently too high, 
for they often exceed the means of the borrower. Then 
comes the bitter struggle to meet the payments. This 
is life devoid of all idealism. One only care haunts the 
debtor—to pay the installments when they are due. He 
is obliged to speculate even in the wages of his children, 
who are thus prematurely forced into industry. Their 
education is neglected, if not abandoned. Result—human 
beings, well endowed, cannot give to society what it ex- 
e cts from them, because of the lack of intellectual develop- 
ment. They are forced to earn, miserably, a little money 
that their parents may pay their contracted debts. 

If illness falls upon these homes, the principal resources 
are consumed and thencomes the impossibility of payment 
and the brutal foreclosure—vanishes the ardently cher- 
ished dream. There is no exaggeration in what we here 
say. We could if necessary, support our thesis with 
numberless examples. The unfortunate who find them- 
selves in these extremities are nevertheless excusable. 
They have not pursued a sordid speculative gain. They 
are only the too numerous and too lamentable victims of 
a regime which leaves them only disillusion and misery’ 
But there are others whose acts merit the light. They 
are those, who without scruple, have speculated in the 
most immoral sense of the word; who, out of property, 
so sacred in the eyes of certain ones, have made a game of 
chance and who, by their sharpness, have provoked the 
fictitious valuation of land. 

It is in Germany that their action has best been studied. 
In that country, as elsewhere as well, one has played with 
land as one plays at the Bourse. Land changed hands 
several times within the same day. To avoid the expenses 
of such transactions, resort was had to mere verbal agree- 
ments. The operation was not authenticated until the 
final consummation, the first seller then deeding to the 
last buyer. One might cite the special case of a parcel 
which was sold five times within an hour, the price rising 
from 16,000 to 26,000 marks. 

Loan credit facilities these so dubious transactions. 
Bankers advance money to people whom they know 
to be insolvent. Jt is upon their insolvency that they 
speculate. They appropriate, for a small price, the 
buildings erected on the land, as soon as their debtors 
fail to meet their obligations. Fictitious sales are made 
in order to force the belief in a fictitious value of land. 
Parcels of land of identical value, change hands, while 
the deeds record the double or triple of their real value. 
The simple are taken in. Without informing themselves 
as to the real value they buy land at an excessive value, 
thereby stimulating the disloyal act of the promoters and 
permitting an even more excessive profit. Societies which 
occupy themselves especially with such affairs give out 
false statements. They distribute dividends which are 
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not warranted but which promote the belief in an aston- 
ishing prosperity. This belief is used to raise the price of 
land. This shameful business, this immoral gamble in a 
thing which legislation considers sacred must, after a time, 
provoke a terrible crisis. The victims will no longer be 
countable. 

All of this permits us to look at the whole problem. The 
present regime, which leaves to the private owner the full 
and entire disposition of his land, constitutes a serious 
hindrance to the decent lodging of the laboring classes, 
The elementary regulations of hygiene and morality are 
unrecognized. By these acts, land owners have shown 
their moral inferiority. Does not the thirst for gold fetter 
the ideal of humanity? 

Private ownership of land is also the cause of specula- 
tion, the immediate effect of which is the rise in fictitious 
land values. This provokes dishonest operations which 
are the tause of the ruin and despair of those who are so 
simple as to believe the lying propositions made to them. 
And this leads us to the conclusion that from the historic 
point of view as well as from that of the social and moral, 
it is desirable to make the maximum effort for the recap. 
ture, for the collectivity, of the ownership of land. 


II. The 
A. The Lending Societies 


Actual Situation. 


In endeavoring to recapture the land for collective 
ownership, we must examine the problem of ways and 
means, at least in so far as concerns the dwellings of the 
people. Before hand, we must study what has been done 
in the present domain of political action affecting land and 
housing. The general effort has incontestably tended to 
develop, among workers, the spirit of private property. 
Legislation, except for the law of which we will speak later, 
accords a partial or total reduction in the important items 
of the cost of conveyance, stamps, registration, and 
advertising. It is certain that legislation has thus sought 
to encourage construction. And it has succeeded very 
well. Numerous societies have been formed for the object 
of contributing toward the building of workers’ dwellings. 

La Caisse d’Epargne, under special action, has facili- 
tated the construction of numerous houses destined for the 
middle classes. We use this term with design, for it is 
incontestable that the workers have not benefited from 
measures which were really taken in their interest. We 
believe that we are able to affirm that those who enjoy 
small incomes, or salaries—all of those who belong to the 
middle classes, are those who have been most advantaged. 
Neither is it to be denied that workers have been able to 
build themselves homes, but is it necessary again to insist 
upon the privations which have thus been imposed upon 
them? Is it too daring to pretend that the great majority 
of workers have been unable to attain that end, lacking the 
first funds which are indispensable? For one point is 
certain—to buy land and build, either through the Caisse 
d’ Epargne or through private sources, it is neccessary to 
have as a cover for the first advance, a part of the capital 
to invest in construction. Relatively few are the workers 
who can give to the banker the guarantee exacted! So 
sure is this that it is permissible to affirm that the law has 
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not by any means had the effect designed—to permit each 
to own his home. The same situation exists in private 
societies as on the Caisse d’Epargne, which offers a 
security difficult to find elsewhere. 

It is nevertheless undebatable that 

1. All societies, including the Caisse d’Epargne, are 
created for the purpose of earning profits. 

2. All develop among the people a spirit which we con- 
sider to be deplorable, because anti-social from our point 
of view—the taste for private property. 

3. They do not address themselves directly to the work- 
ers, for these are generally unable to meet the guarantee 
exacted by the capitalist. 

4. They all proceed, contrary to the theory, historic 
and social, of the common ownership of land, which is 
essentially a collective possession. 


B. The Role of the Communes in the Actual Situation— 
Public Land 


Have public authorities ever acted differently? To 
make our thought concrete, let us see what has happened 
in Brussels. 

The city of Brussels, as all the world knows, was con- 
siderably transformed during the second half of the last 
century. From a provincial town it has changed into the 
flourishing and splendid city that we all know. Disgusting 
quarters were demolished. They have given place to 
central boulevards, to the quarters of Van Artevelde, 
Notre-Dame-aux-Neiges, de la Regence, du Nord-Est, to 
the maritime installations, and others. The communal 
administration, owner of numerous building sites, offered 
them for sale. From the beginning, that which was con- 
sidered as a godsend has been a speculation. Financial 
groups were formed. They became the holders of import- 
ant blocks situated in the best quarters of the city. They 
also began the erection of buildings. Unfortunately for 
them, they hoped for a rapid transformation of the city. 
They forgot that a population does not change its habits 
in one day, and that it takes years for a provincial town to 
become a great commercial and industrial center. Their 
buildings were not well rented from the beginning, and 
their rents did not attain the sums hoped for. The build- 
ers were obliged, at the end, to acknowledge their failure. 
They could not pay their annual installments to the city 
which was obliged to foreclose. This was the origin of 
the present public property of the city of Brussels. This 
property, which ruined its owners, returns to-day an 
annual revenue of more than two millions francs, an ameli- 
oration due to the gradual transformation of the city. As 
for the other lands owned by the city and sold to individ- 
uals, they raise a very interesting question. The city 
sold them under two different plans. The first provided 
for payments by 66 annuities; the second, in 15 installments 
with simple interest. The land sold under annuity pay- 
ments has returned to the communal treasury about 50 
millions. Impartial calculations permit the statement 
that this land now represents a value of 177 millions. The 
land sold on installments produced for the city 27 millions. 
Its value to-day is 72 millions. The total sales effected 
since 1874 have produced an increment to the purchasers 
of 172 millions—enough with which to pay all the war 
costs of the city of Brussels. 


It is remarked that these plus-values all went to in- 
dividuals, although they were created by the community. 
Fortunes have thus been erected. We know, from personal 
knowledge, that more than 100 per cent profit was taken 
by the buyers within one year. Is this logical, and must 
we not seriously combat this urge toward a_ speculation 
which costs the community so dearly? It is necessary, 
and we repeat it, to retain for the profit of the community 
all the land taken through foreclosure (expropriation). 
Parcels not incorporated in streets should remain as col- 
lectively owned. It is not at all difficult to find a solution 
of the problem and we shall examine this later in studying 
the method of renting by the self-perpetuating (emphy- 
teutic) lease. 


C. Participation by the Communes in the Construction of 
Workers’ Dwellings 


How has the city of Brussels participated in the erection 
of workers’ dwellings? Has that participation been 
sufficient? Our reply will be far from affirmative. 

Originally, the city did not participate directly. A 
stock company called ‘Low-cost Dwellings for the Brus- 
sels district,” in which the city of Brussels and its fau- 
bourgs were interested, was formed. The city of Brus- 
sels subscribed 300,000 francs, which returns an interest 
of 3 per cent. A very insufficient participation for a city 
of such density and in which there are still so many un- 
healthy districts and alleys. 

During the last few years it seemed as though there was 
a more thorough understanding of our needs, but in spite 
of all, municipal participation has been very rudimentary. 
The two blocks in the rue Blaes and in the maritime quar- 
ter do not offer any desirable solution. Too few families 
can be lodged in them in conditions which approach com- 
fort and cleanliness. And the 286 families sheltered in the 
rue Blaes and the 28 in the maritime quarter are a mere 
fragment in comparison with the thousands who still 
vegetate in slums at the ends of blind alleys where there 
is neither light nor air. 

The workers’ dwellings built by the city of Brussels in 
the rue Blaes cost as follows: land 2,589,424 francs; build- 
ings, 2,561,419 francs, a total of 5,150,843. Those in the 
maritime quarter cost for land, 50,000 francs (valuation); 
buildings 281,058, a total of 331,058. The rents are not 
high, even though they include the amortization of the 
land cost. But it would have been possible to do a great 
deal better if we had boldly accepted the principle that a 
financial loss in such an undertaking would yield an enor- 
mous profit from the social point of view. 

The real estate policy for the city of Brussels, as well as 
of the other cities in the country, may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. Creation of new districts and the resale to individuals 
of the land not used for streets. This means the loss to 
the collectivity of all the increments which accrue in the 
future. 

2. Wherever private ownership prevails there exists 
the commercial exploitation which we have chronicled. 
The city needs money and it is of course necessary to 
increase taxes. Result, the community which might play a 
serious part in regulating rentals, neglects this end and thus 
causes a considerable wrong to the community. Every- 
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where we find landlords raising rents in frightful propor- 
tions. Those landlords who try to combat this spirit of 
gain find themselves at a disadvantage for they cannot 
point to the example of one of the largest property owners— 
the city of Brussels. 

3. Participation by means of groups created especially 
for the building and exploitation of workers’ dwellings is 
insufficient. 

4. Direct participation by the community is wholly 
neglected. The needs are now such that enormous sums 
must be spent in dwellings for the workers. Financial 
difficulties surely stand in the way, but perhaps there are 
also political reasons. 


Ill. The Solution 


A. State Participation. The Under-Capitalization of the 
National Society 

We have now shown, from our point of view, how we 
should look at the real estate policy of the communes. 
Land, communal in its very essence, must conserve this 
character. The communes should heavily subsidise all 
efforts toward a solution of the housing crisis. The ques- 
tion is of vital importance and the urgent need of a solu- 
tion is beyond all doubt. 

We must cease evading and resolutely examine the 
conditions through which a solution may most easily be 
reached; we must find out how to take that indispensable 
action which the situation demands; we must establish, 
with all sincerity, our real housing needs. 

Figures show that before the war 20,000 houses were 
built annually. Since the war building has ceased. When 
will it begin again? No activity in this direction is to be 
expected for a long time. Materials are lacking and their 
price is so high as to discourage even those most earnest 
to help. But, admitting that it might be possible within 
one year to resume normal building, we find ourselves 
faced with a deficit of 140,000 houses. The war caused 
the destruction of 150,000, so that we may say that the 
country lacks a total of about 300,000 houses. If we fix 
an average cost of 7,000 francs per house, which is not 
exaggerated in view of the cost of labor and materials, we 
find that a solution of the housing crisis calls for the sum 
of 2,000,000,000 francs. What are the public authorities 
doing in this emergency? Very little. 

A law was passed October 11, 1919, creating the National 
Society of Low Cost Houses. The law was discussed in 
The Parliament of 1913-1914, but the war prevented its 
enaction. And here a brief analysis seems indispensable. 
This Society has for its object the creation of local or 
regional societies for building low-cost dwellings, and to 
these societies the central Society may make advances of 
money. Actually it is the same principle that applies 
with respect to State and local railways. 

The Society functions under the stock company laws. 
Its capital is variable and may be subscribed for by the 
State, the provinces, or the local and regional societies 
agreed upon. The houses to be built are for workers of 
all kinds—in general for those whose means do not permit 
them to pay more than an average rent. The stock of the 
local or regional societies may also be subscribed for by the 
State, the provinces, the communes, charitable and other 
societies, and individuals. The State may, on demand of 
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a local regional society, subscribe for one-fourth of the 
capital but no more. The subscribers may have their 
shares, over and above ten per cent of their holdings 
retired in 66 annual payments, bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. 

The State grants 100,000,000 francs to the National So. 
ciety, payable as required, and it is provided that money 
furnished in 1914 shall bear 3 percent interest. No advance 
of which we know has been made. This leaves the future 
rate of interest undertermined. The law authorizes the 
Caisse d’Epargne to extend the operations permitted under 
the law of August 9, 1889, under which a considerable 
reduction in the cost of legal expenses is effected. 

Under the law, local authorities notify the mayor of the 
existence of unhealthy dwellings. He is obliged to take 
action within a month, failing which, the local society may 
appeal to the king. If the limit of delay fixed by the king 
and the mayor is exceeded, the government may proceed 
to condemn the dwellings and turn them over to the local 
society to be replaced with new ones of low-cost. Health 
standards, inspection, and the prevention of speculation 
will be dealt with through regulations to be established by 
the National Society, which is under the control of the 
government, and which exercises control over the local and 
regional societies. In case of condemnations the govern- 
ment is to be advised by committees as to the conditions 
under which any land may be resold. The law also antici- 
pates serious money losses. 

Such are the general aspects of the new law. Will it 
solve the thorny problem of housing? We have shown 
that Belgium needs 300,000 houses which will cost, at a 
fair estimate, 2,000,000,000 francs. The State advances 
100,000,000 francs, which at once indicates how insufficient 
is the aid it extends, while the subscriptions to be received 
from other sources will never cover the capital expenditure 
required. Direct State action is thus necessary. It 
seems idle further to insist on this point, but the public 
authorities ought not to view this as other than a social 
problem. Let us explain. 

In our belief, it will be necessary tu reckon upon material 
losses to the collectivity. But we must be made to see 
that these losses have only a relative importance in respect 
to the social end pursued and which must take precedence 
over any material question. The law provides that the 
money advanced by the State in 1914 shall bear interest 
at 3 percent. Is it to be understood that future advances 
should pay a higher rate? This appears to be the belief, 
and if it is so, then a decision should be made. The prob- 
lem, as we have said, is general and collective, and its 
social character must not be neglected. By assuring a 
decent home to workers we shall guarantee the present 
generation against certain bankruptcy and give to the 
future state healthy and morally educated citizens. 

When such a purpose guides legislation we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, and public opinion will support us, that 
financial sacrifices are justifiable and defensible. A 
material loss is always recoverable, but a social loss is not. 
The first involves only temporary privations, but the 
second has its repercussion on the future of the race. 

We believe that the ideal solution would be for the public 
authorities to advance the necessary money without any 
charge at all, but such a proposal would be fiercely fought. 
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We prefer therefore to suggest a repayment of the money 
invested by means of 66 annuities including a 2 per cent 
interest charge. The point of departure thus being es- 
tablished—that is to say, we accept voluntarily the loss 
of a certain interest—we must examine the methods by 
which we shall be able to attain a prompt and radical 
solution. The National Society should cease all adminis- 
trative functions. Its decisions must be reached rapidly. 
The spirit of initiative must be greatly encouraged. All 
the administrative red tape should be cut. Those who 
direct the affair should have knowledge of the important 
part they play and should so inspire others that all delays 
would be felt to be criminal if every effort had not been 
made to avoid them. 

The law provides that the State shall advance money to 
the National Society, which apportions it among the local 
or regional societies according to their respective needs. 
It appears then that the government merely intends to 
conserve its customary public character. The dwellings 
would become the property of the societies after they have 
repaid the money lent. This will make for considerable 
progress if the dwellings remain the property of the 
societies for we would get rid of the private speculator. 
At the same time, we again insist upon the fact that 
logically and historically, the community should be the 
owner of these properties. Thus the collectivity will 
possess the means for effectively fighting the spirit of gain 
in the domain of houses and rents. Public authorities 
will not have to speculate or to demand the highest possi- 
ble return, and healthy dwellings can be guaranteed to the 
population. 

The law is permissive and not mandatory; the communes 
may participate financially in such operations. Is the 
law permissive only because it is believed that we shall 
find some public officials not interested in the question of 
the common welfare? Has it also been thought that 
guided by a spirit of vulgar politics, a compulsory law 
might be used to hamper the construction of workers’ 
dwellings? It is sometimes very difficult to speak frankly 
in these matters, through fear of wounding others by touch- 
ing the truth too closely. But, under the present circum- 
stances, we consider it right to speak frankly. the general 
welfare takes precedence over any private interest. We 
admit, then the possibility that if the law was made 
compulsory, those officials who administered it might 
be inclined to use it in such a way as to drive away from 
their electorate such workmen as held political views 
opposed to their own. We must dismiss any such evil 
calculation, which is the reason why we do not hesitate to 
demand that the communes be obliged to participate 
financially. It is everywhere necessary that houses be 
built to meet local needs and the obligations we desire to 
see imposed on the communes would compel them to meet 
those needs. It would be sad indeed to have to believe 
that our difficulties arise from the apathy of some or the 
chicanery of others. 


B. Participation by the *Province 


After houses are built we must determine the conditions 
of their rental. We must very evidently seek means for 


*From a Federal point of view, the Belgian provinces would coincide with 
the States. From a State point of view, they would coincide with counties. 


keeping rents as low as possible. These houses will be 
built for the necessitous classes and the rents should be in 
proportion to the resources of their occupants. This 
aspect of the question must be examined in detail. Public 
authorities should participate on a large scale, it is true. 
But how shall they participate? We must adhere closely 
to the question of public utility, from which point of view 
the question can be treated precisely as we treat the erec- 
tion of school buildings. We see no difference between the 
obligation to educate and the obligation to guarantee a 
home which insures the health and morality of the family. 

In the construction of school buildings the State pays 
one-third and the province one-sixth. The same rule 
should apply in the building of houses, and we shall later 
show just how this may be done without hardship to either 
party. The provinces own the land necessary for the 
houses. We believe it logical to demand that they cede 
this land to the communes. This should be done without 
cost, or at least upon a very small payment based upon 
the social purpose pursued. 


C. Participation of the Commune. Condemnation of 
Unhealthy Areas. Repairs. Allotment of Land by 
Perpetual Lease. Amortisation. Budget Provisions 


If the before-mentioned participations are enforced the 
part to be played by the communes will be much simpler, 
although an arduous task will still confront them. They 
must act with the intention of becoming the owners of the 
houses to be built; also, they should arrange to construct 
the largest number possible. First of all, and certainly 
in the congested districts, their work should be directed 
toward the destruction of the unhealthy areas. Condem- 
nation should begin and as soon as possible we should 
demolish the slums in blind alleys. The new construction 
should be planned with respect to hygiene and salubrity. 
The communes must assume the expense of streets, sewers, 
water, gas, and electricity. As for the land to be built 
upon, that should remain the property of the commune. 
It may be let to local groups under *perpetual leases of 
66 years duration. For it, a merely nominal payment 
should be sufficient, in order that no claim for its possession 
might be made at the end of the lease renewal period. 

Have the communes a right to lease land in this manner? 
To our mind, no doubt exists. And this system will not 
prevent the local groups from acting just as though they 
were the actual owners. The emphyteutic lease is legal- 
ized by the law of January 10, 1824, and this law recognizes 
that the lease gives the full and entire enjoyment of prop- 
erty belonging to another. It cannot exceed 99 years and 
the period of renewal must not exceed 27 years. The 
lessee thus enjoys the right to the property, but may do 
nothing which might diminish its value. The owner is 
not obliged to make any repairs, which must be made by 
the lessee, who may even sell his rights, hypothecate, or 
encumber them during the life of the lease. He has the 
right, at the expiry of his lease, to remove the improve- 
ments he has made, in the absence of stipulations to the 
contrary. If the lessee has injured the property he may 


*Norts: The author refers to this form of lease as omahytentie and no 


doubt as referring to emphytensis under the Roman e. Evidently, 
however, the Belgian law ap certain renewal conditions for the 
emphyteutic lease, as cited by the author later on.—Editor. 
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be compelled to forfeit his rights, or at least to restore the 
property to its previous condition and give guarantees for 
the future. 

Thus the emphyteutic lease guarantees the rights of 
both parties. Under it the commune would remain the 
owner of the property, and as in our hypothesis, there 
would be no charge for the lease, one immediately sees the 
precious advantage which would result from this combina- 
tion. The rent could be diminished in proportion to the 
amortization, if it were necessary to repay the cost of the 
land. The local group, in the meanwhile could act just 
as though it actually owned the property. The fact, in 
our hypothesis, that the houses should revert to the com- 
mune does not in any way weaken our argument. On the 
contrary, the law gives to the proprietor the right to pre- 
scribe the manner in which the property should be kept. 
It thus follows that the communes will have full power to 
assure the proper maintainence of a property which is to 
become their own later on. At the expiry of the leases 
they will possess an important property under their direct 
control. 

It now remains to examine the methods by which the 
communes will be capable of assuring themselves of owner- 
ship at the expiry of the leases. In principle, the State 
ought to surrender the capital which it advances for the 
construction of popular houses. But the financial situa- 
tion of the country is such that the problem seems difficult 
of a solution in this way under present conditions. Thus 
we must find another means of repaying the capital ad- 
vanced. We must count however upon an advance by 
the State, in the beginning, of the funds necessary, to be 
repaid in 66 annuities. We again repeat that these ad- 
vances should bear a minimum interest—2 per cent as we 
have said—and that the loss through interest should be a 
public charge. The problem then remains of determining 
the conditions under which repayment should be made. 

In all great industrial undertakings it is necessary to 
provide for the financial and the industrial amortization. 
The financial amortization we would place at the charge 
of the communes, because they ought to justify their right 
to the property to be built. The industrial amortization 
we would charge to the occupants of the houses, which is 
just. If it is true that the present generation makes sacri- 
fices for them, it is none the less true that they in their 
turn ought to accept sacrifices for the benefit of the future 
generations. They ought then to contribute to a fund 
which would permit the replacement of too old houses, 
the demolition of those built to-day, or the erection of still 
more houses to care for the increasing population. There- 
fore, we conceive the following conditions for these amorti- 
zations. 

The commune should provide in its annual budget an 
item permitting the repayment of the 66 annuities, with 2 
per cent interest. But we have also maintained that the 
State and the provinces should share in these projects as in 
the case of school building. On the side of receipts we 
would therefore enter one-third of the annuity as borne 
by the State, and one-sixth as borne by the province. It 
is also understood that the State and the province would 
share in the same proportion in the purchase of the land. 

Concerning the industrial amortization, we may admit 
that a well built house should last a hundred years. Thus 
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we may establish the industrial amortization at 1 per cent 
of the cost of construction. The local society will assume 
the collection of these annual payments during its tenure 
of 66 years, after which they will be collected by the com. 
mune. The accumulated sums will be placed at interest 
in the bank. 

In fact, the interest on the construction capital will be 
assured by the communes by means of the 66 annuities 
above described. The occupants of the houses will there- 
fore only have to bear the industrial amortization, the cost 
of repairs, insurance, administration, and loss in rentals, 
Say that these upkeep charges would amount to 1 per cent 
of the capital invested, and that it would be necessary to 
collect another 1.75 per cent for other expenses. Adding 
the 1 per cent for industrial amortization, and we have a 
total of *3.75 per cent on the capital invested in construc- 
tion as the charge to the tenants. Thus it can be seen 
how low will be the rents to be asked in the future. The 
State will be reimbursed for the capital it has advanced; 
true, it will suffer a loss in interest on the capital, but we 
have already stated why we consider this loss necessary. 
The communes will be the owners, through annual pay- 
ments which will not overload their budgets, of the build- 
ings erected. The tenants will enjoy comfortable and 
salubrious homes at a minimum rental. The result, 
highly social, will certainly exercise a serious influence on 
house rentals. In fact, the whole population will benefit 
from these advantages made possible for the workers. 


Application of the Above Principles 


Let us take the town of Couillet, which in 1917, organized 
a competition for the building of a new quarter called 
“Les Sarts Communaux,” and devoted to workers’ houses. 
The competitors were to make a town plan showing the 
location of the houses. The ground measured about 40 
hectares, (about 100 acres). The lots were to be from four 
to five thousand square feet in area. It was calculated 
that after deducting sufficient land for streets and squares 
there would be space for 500 houses. Granting that each 
house would cost an average of 7,000 francs, the total 
expense of construction would amount to 3,500,000 francs. 

Let us now apply our principles. 

The National Society created by the recent law advances 
to the local society the sum of 3,500,000 francs, which 
builds 500 houses on land leased to it by the commune 
under the emphyteutic lease. The commune, as the ulti- 
mate owner of the houses at the end of 66 years, writes into 
its budget an annual charge of 97,974.27 francs, which would 
permit it to pay back the 3,500,000 francs, at 2 per cent 
interest, in 66 years. As the same principle is here ap- 
plied as in building schools, the State would participate to 
the extend of one-third, or 31,991.43 francs, and the 
province, in the proportion of one-sixth, or 15,995.71 francs. 
Thus the annual subsidies to the commune would amount 
to 47,987.14, which through a similar annual payment 
during 66 years, would become the owner of the 500 houses. 

Concurrently with the building of this new quarter, the 
commune would have to bear the expense of construction for 
streets, squares, sewers, water, gas, and the usual public utili- 
ties. Street construction costs are naturally at the charge 
of the community and cannot be avoided. The town will 
therefore have every interest in the installation of a good 
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street system, for it is far-seeing economy thus to provide 
for the prosperity of the city. Such charges will be can- 
celled in a fairly short time for the financial resources of 
the town will be augmented by the taxes derived from the 
new houses, while public utilities are generally so profitable 
that their expense of installation will easily be repaid. 
Consumption and prices are sufficient to permit the 
amortization of the capital in a fairly short time. 


Administration 


As for the local society, after construction, it must ad- 
minister the property on the following principles: 


1.00% for the industrial amortization 
1.00% for maintenance 


35.000 francs 
35,000 francs 


1.75% for overhead, insurance, unrentals... 61,250 francs 


131,250 francs 


Thus the total rent of the 500 houses would be 131,250 
francs, or 262.50 per house. Such would be the result of 
the operation. Can its social character be denied? Can 
it be maintained that it would not have a positive effect on 
the housing crisis? 

Conclusion 

Our program is this: 

1. In the greatest possible measure the return of the 
land to the commune. 

2. Workers houses to be built and owned by the com- 
munes, thus getting rid of private speculators. 

3. Money to be advanced by the State at a minimum 
interest, the loss due to the low rate to be borne by the 
collectivity, for the problem is a social one. 

4. Formation of a national and of local and regional 
Societies for Building Low-Cost Houses. 

5. Leasing of land by the communes to the local and 
regional groups. The lease should have a duration equal 
to that of the life of the groups, 66 years, and the rental 
should be merely nominal in order to prevent any claim 
for possession by the lessor at the end of the lease renewal 
period. 

6. Financial amortization of the capital invested in 
construction should be at the charge of the communes, 
who will provide in their budgets an amount sufficient to 
retire the capital in 66 anuity payments at 2 per cent. 

7. The State subsidizes the communes up to one-third 
of this annuity and in the expense incurred in buying the 
land. 

§. The provinces to contribute in the proportion of 
one-sixth. 

g. The local groups will construct and manage the 
houses. They will guarantee the industrial amortization, 
rentals to be on a basis of 3.75 per cent of the entire con- 
struction capital including all costs. 

10. In the future the commune, having accomplished 
the financial amortization, becomes the proprietor of the 
houses when the local groups have ceased to exist. It 
continues then the industrial amortization through its 
term of 100 years, and as owner, it administers the property 
by direct control. 


Correspondence 


More About the Bricklayers’ Party 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


In the March issue there appeared in the columns of 
the Journat a letter by Mr. Bright describing the opening 
of a class in plan reading conducted by Mr. Victor Abel 
for the members of Bricklayers’ Union No. 1 in Philadel- 
phia. The significance of this movement lay in the fact 
that the bricklayers themselves had felt the necessity for 
a larger understanding of their craft, and had become 
conscious of the fact that it no longer appealed as an occu- 
pation to their sons and the group of young men who would 
naturally be interested in it. The wiser men among this 
group, who were all journeymen, came to the conclusion 
among themselves that a class could be formed, which 
would show the men the possibilities of their craft, and 
that the best way to bring this about would be to familiar- 
ize themselves with drawings and specifications, in order 
that they might have an intelligent knowledge of what 
they were creating, and why they were creating it. 

These men appealed to Mr. D. K. Boyd and through his 
efforts such a class was started, and on its opening night 
was addressed by several architects, as described in Mr. 
Bright’s letter. Every Thursday night during the winter 
some two hundred of these men have come to these classes 
and have shown a remarkable interest in the work. Last 
week Professor Gumaer, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, told them the history of brickwork, illustrated with 
slides showing its possibilities from the Babylonian era 
down to the brickwork of the Georgian period in this 
country. 

It was my pleasure to speak to these men not long ago 
on the occasion of the last meeting of the class for this 
season, and I was impressed with the enthusiasm with 
which they spoke of the brickwork which had been shown 
them by Professor Gumaer, and especially with their 
interest in the examples of very early brickwork used to 
create decorative surfaces by the use of sculptural forms. 
This interest encouraged me to explain to them that all 
creative work is a form of art, and that the motive for all 
great art lay in the love of work; and that this motive, 
which made the immortal masterpieces that they had seen 
in some of this brickwork, was the same motive which made 
masterpieces of men’s lives and of all they undertook under 
its inspiration; and that the selfish greed that made so 
much work a worthless sham was the same motive that 
made men’s lives equally worthless shams and their under- 
takings a series of failures; that the architecture they 
had seen in Professor Gumaer’s slides was nothing more 
nor less than a record of the history of various peoples at 
various times, created subconsciously by just such men as 
themselves, animated, however, by the principles that 
made their guilds or crafts the real outlet for the best that 
was in them. 

These men, as stated above, were all journeymen brick- 
layers, exceedingly diffident and unwilling to express their 
personal aspirations, but it was obvious in talking to 
them that here is a great field in which the architects of 
this country may get in direct touch with the men whose 
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workmanship must always reflect the motive behind it, 
and I am convinced that, until that motive is guided in 
the right direction, we can hardly look for great things in 
the building art. I would therefore urgently recommend 
to the various Chapters that some such classes be started 
wherever possible, with the hope of bringing the architect 
more directly in contact with the real workmen actually 
engaged in executing his work. 

The following quotation from Ecclesiasticus, for which 
I am indebted to Mr. C. R. Ashby’s book entitled “‘ Where 
the Great City Stands,” would seem to imply that a con- 
sideration of the importance of the artificer and the 
motives underlying his work, is not an entirely new thought. 

“So is every artificer and work master that passeth 
his time by night as by day * * * All these put their 
trust in their hands; and each becometh wise in his own 
work. Without them shall no city be inhabited and men 
shall not sojourn nor walk up and down therein. They 
shall not be sought for in the council of the people * * * 
But they shall maintain the fabric of the world; and in 
the handiwork of their craft is their prayer.” 

I happened to read this book last night and find it a 
very illuminating post-war document although written in 
1917. It is a book after my own heart in that it does not 
quarrel with any system or systems, but analyzes them all 
seeking the motives behind them as well as the influence 
upon the motives by such complete changes in the methods 
of production as the introduction of machinery during 
the nineteenth century. Although written during the war, 
he frankly admits the war is a clear red line dividing the 
past from the future and points the way to the right point 
of view in all the arts and crafts for the future. 

—M. B. Mepary, Jr. 
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News Notes 


THE appointment of John P. B. Sinkler, Fellow of the Institute 
and recently President ot the Philadelphia Chapter, as city archi- 
tect of Philadelphia has been announced by Mayor Moore of that 
city. Mr. Sinkler’s willingness to give up his private practice 
in order to accept a position of public service was warmly com- 
mended by the Mayor in making the appointment, which he did 
upon recommendation of the Philadelphia Chapter. 


Mr. Georce Bain CummINGs announces his entrance into 


partnership in the firm of Lacey, Schenck & Cummings, or Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 


At THE April meeting of the San Francisco Chapter it was 
announced that Mr. Arthur Brown had been elected to the 
Institute of France. 


AccorRDING to press reports the British Government is con- 
sidering an increase of the subsidy granted to private builders of 
houses. The result of the present grant of 150 pounds per house 
has not stimulated building as much as was hoped. Barely 1200 
houses have so far been put under way since the subsidy came 
into operation. 


THE citizens of Manchester, England, are asked to contribute 
£10,000 to a fund for the restoration, furnishing and maintenance 
of Sulgrave Manor, in Northamptonshire the ancestral home of 
George Washington. Altogether £25,000 is needed; of this sum 
£10,000 will be given by the Sulgrave Institute of America. 

The project was put forward by the Anglo-American Society 
early in the year, and it was given strong support in the inaugural 
meetings held in Manchester. Lord Burnham held that the 
proposal was for a graceful act which would manifest in tangible 


form the spirit of amity existing between the United States and 
ourselves. 


At THE recent Institute Convention it was decided to form a 
permanent organization to be known as the Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards with Professor Emil Lorch of the 
Michigan State Board as President and Emory Stanford Hall, 
President of the Illinois State Board as Secretary. The primary 
purpose of the organization is to bring together the experience of 
those actually engaged in the work of registration, to make a 
comparative study of all existing laws and to work out a plan to 
facilitate reciprocity between states having such laws. Mr. W. P. 
Bannister of the New York State Board and Mr. M. I. Kast of 
Pennsylvania together with Mr. Richard E. Schmidt, Chairman 
of the Institute Committee on Registration Laws are to make a 
digest of the various laws and report to a meeting of the Associa- 
tion to be held at some central point in October or November ot 
this year. Another meeting will be held at the time of the next 
Institute Convention. 

All those interested in this work should write Mr. Hall, Sec- 
retary, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


To work with the Institute Committee on Foreign Building 
Cooperation, there has been created a similar committee in 
France, as follows: 

M. M. Girault, Membre de I’Institut, Président de la Fédéra- 
tion des Architectes de France. 

Cordonnier, Membre de l'Institut, Président de la Société 
Centrale. 

Deglane, Membre de I’ Institut. 

Louvet, Président des Diplomés. 

Hermant, Ancien Président des Diplémés, et Architecte en Chef 
de la Ville de Paris. 

Berard, Président de la Coopérative d’Architectes Diplomés 
pour les Régions Libérées. 

Greber, Architecte Diplomé par le Gouvernement. 
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Structural Service Department 
SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


LEROY W. KERN, 


Assistant 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following committees of the Institute: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Calcium Chloride and Vitri-Flux. 


The Granitex Company of New York City has been 
advertising extensively a material called “ Vitri-Flux.” 
The claims made for “ Vitri-Flux” and the character of the 
advertising employed are calculated to arouse curiosity in 
a technical mind. An investigation, instituted by the 
Structural Service Department has produced some data 
which may be helpful to the architect. 

(1) Cuamm Mape For Virri-Fiux: That it is a carefully 
compounded combination of chemicals in liquid form, 
practically colorless and of neutral reaction. 

Investigation of Claim No. 1: A sample of Vitri-Flux 
was obtained from the Granitex Company and submitted 
to Dr. Parker C. MclIlhiney, A. M., Ph. D., Consulting 
Chemist for quantitative analysis. 

The following is Dr. MclIlhiney’s report: 


“T have examined the sample of ‘Vitri-Flux’ received from you 

on April 9 for analysis, and find in it: 
Per cent 

Calcium 
Chlorine (as chloride) 
Sulphuric Acid (as SOs) 
Oxides of Iron and Aluminum (in solution). . 
Alkalies (calculated as Sodium Chloride) 
Oxides of Iron and Aluminium (in suspended matter)... 0.09 
Specific Gravity of Solution (equivalent to 31.7 Be.)..... 1.279 


“The ‘Vitri-Flux’ appears to be substantially a solution of 
ordinary calcium chloride in water, containing 29.4 per cent of 
calcium chloride, and to contain nothing else except such traces 
of impurities as would ae be expected in such a product.” 

(Signed) Parker C. McI uiney. 

Comparison with Calcium Chloride: Calcium chloride 
is a commercially manufactured material and is readily 
obtainable. It is a white, odorless salt that for many 
years was a waste product of various chemical industries, 
especially in connection with the manufacture of bromine 
and salt. Calcium chloride now has become a regular 
article of commerce and is used for many purposes in the 
industrial arts. It dissolves readily when exposed to the 
air and in water. It is largely used in solution and in 
place of common salt brine for refrigeration and ice mak- 
ing and, in its granulated form for laying the dust on roads 
and tennis courts. Commercial calcium chloride is usually 
marketed as 75 per cent calcium chloride. That is, each 
100 Ibs. contains approximately 25 lbs. of water and 75 
lbs. of the chloride. 

Calcium chloride is commercially manufactured in two 
forms, solid and granulated. The chemical composition 
of each of these is the same. Owing to greater manufac- 
turing costs the granulated is the more expensive. About 
five pounds of commercial 75 per cent calcium chloride 
dissolved in one gallon of water will produce a solution of 
practically the same chemical composition as “ Vitri- 


Flux.” No special appliances or treatments are required 
to produce such a solution. 

The Semet-Solvay Company, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of calcium chloride, publish the following 
analysis of their 75 per cent Calcium Chloride: 

Calcium Chloride, CaCl, 


Sodium Chloride _ NaCl 
Insoluble in Water... “ 


(2) Cram Mabe ror Virri-Fiux: That Vitri-Flux 
comes in steel drums—at a list price (subject to quantity 
discounts) of $1.30 per gallon. That it should be mixed in 
the proportion of one gallon of Vitri-Flux to each ten 
gallons of water used. 

Comparison with Calcium Chloride. Calcium chloride 
is shipped in air-tight steel drums. The solid, or fused, 
is usually packed 610 lbs. net to a drum, and the granu- 
lated 350 to 375 Ibs. net. These are the generally accepted 
weights, but as some manufacturers put out a different 
size drum the amount of calcium required should be esti- 
mated in pounds, not drums. 

The Semet-Solvay Company states that the average 
price (April, 1920) for calcium chloride per single drum in 
the warehouse is $1.50 per 100 lbs. for the solid and $2.00 
for the granulated. That in car load lots these prices 
would be less. 

The cost per gallon for the raw material required to 
make a solution of practically the identical chemical com- 
position as “Vitri-Flux” is represented by the cost of ap- 
proximately five pounds of calcium chloride at from one 
and one-half to two cents per pound, or about eight to ten 
cents per gallon, plus the cost of a gallon of water. 

The addition of five pounds of commercial 75 per cent 
calcium chloride to eleven gallons of water will produce, 
according to the analysis, a solution of practically the same 
chemical composition as the addition of one gallon of 
“Vitri-Flux” to ten gallons of water. 

(3) Crarim Mabe ror Virtri-FLux: That the cost of 
Vitri-Flux is more than met by the saving in construction 
cost made possible by its use. 

Comparison of Cost of Vitri-Flux and Calcium Chloride, 
per cubic yard of Concrete: The quantity of water per cubic 
yard of concrete varies according to the consistency of the 
mix, proportions and kind of materials employed. For 
an average mix, however, from 55 to 65 gallons of water is 
used per cubic yard of concrete. According to the recom- 
mendations of the Granitex Company that one gallon of 
Vitri-Flux be added to each ten gallons of water, from 5 to 
6 gallons of this material would be required per cubic yard 
of concrete. The cost of 5 gallons of Vitri-Flux is stated 
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to be $6.50 (subject to quantity discount). It is thus 
claimed that a saving of more than $6.50, less the quantity 
discount, per cubic yard is made possible in construction 
cost through its use. 

Twenty-five pounds of commerical 75 per cent calcium 
chloride, at a cost of from thirty-eight to fifty cents will 
produce, if added to the water used in mixing each cubic 
yard of concrete, a concrete of practically the same chem- 
ical analysis as Vitri-Flux. 

(4) Craim Mabe For Vitri-Fiux: That Vitri-Flux has 
been tested under actual working conditions. That there 
are plenty of examples of Vitri-Flux construction years 
old. 

Investigation of this Claim: In reply to an inquiry on 
these points by a member of the Structural Service Com- 
mittee the following replies were received: 

“Referring to that portion of your letter in which you 
ask us to furnish you with a list of buildings where our 
material has been used, we have to advise that in view of 
the fact that our material has only been on the market for 
a very short time, we are somewhat limited in our ability 
to furnish this particular information. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that Vitri-Flux was used in the construction of a 
concrete road in Jacksonville, Florida, about three years 
ago, which we understand has given excellent satisfaction. 
The Westinghouse-Church-Kerr Company has used the 
material quite extensively and we believe it would be ad- 
visable for you to communicate with their Mr. Chapman 
who would be able to give you information that will be of 
real interest.” 

Mr. Chapman was communicated with and the follow- 
ing reply was received: 


“Replying to your letter of the 31st ultimo relative to the use 
of Vitri-Flux, would say that we have used this material on con- 
crete floor surfaces with very satisfactory results up to the present 
time. We have not had these floors in long service but the very 
quick hardening and the very easy finishing, together with a 
surface that seems to be unscratchable, indicates that the service 
will be all that could be expected of it. Our foremen report 
that they are quite pleased with the results. 

The writer has also used it to waterproof his cellar, which leaked 
very badly during the recent spring storms. The waterproofing 
was accomplished by a cement-sand mortar coat on the inside 
of the wall with average thickness of not over 4% inch. This 
mortar was mixed with a 10 per cent solution of Vitri- Flux and 
the effect has been entirely satisfactory. The writer’s experi enc 
with this material so far has been sufficiently satisfactory to 
induce him to become financially interested in the Granitex 
Company.” 

(Signed) Cloyp M. CHapman. 


No other information then is contained in the above 
letters was received. 

(5) Cram Mabe ror Virri-F.iux: That it has been 
investigated and indorsed by the Investigating Committee 
of Architects and Engineers of New York City. 

Investigation of this Claim: In reply to a request for in- 
formation on this claim we are in receipt of the following 
letter: 

“We have your inquiry of the 14th inst. 

“Through an error on the part of their advertising agency a 
partial report, which we had given them for a special purpose, 
was issued in — form, with an entirely misleading caption.’ 

“Very truly yours, 
“(INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
(Signed) “R. M. Hooker, Secretary.” 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


(6) Cram Mabe ror Virtri-Fiux: That it lowers the 
freezing point of concrete about 6 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Comparison with Calcium Chloride: The addition of 
calcium chloride to water lowers the freezing point. 
The degree to which the freezing point is lowered depends 
on the amount of the chloride used. 

The Semet-Solvay Company publish the following table 
on the freezing point of various calcium chloride solu- 
tions: 


Lbs. 75% Solvay Freezing Point Degrees 


Cal. Chl. per Gal. Fahrenheit. 
dinate «anise aas paaialseealen 29.48 
36 Be oclinas Pca aia chs hbeeaieneeel se 28.58 
SE ee eT ee ee a ae eee 27.68 
(ESR Piet «ee eyewear 26.60 
aie 0a SOc pe SRA SS oles 25.52 
Pe cists tess Bo Sig iy Maree SE SP 24.26 
ME Shae te. cance eprmomanteme maa 19.76 

EE eC eer eer ere ree 18.0 
esa gho-915 Sodrrtsoehde dil a conde iA Sac 12.5 
Deane tals Ss edieas: me tares berate 6.5 
ears. Gs coach a Rin ajueiacn aes oar eee — 2.0 
DE cis edcteoreey ketanpiompeerete —12.5 
Cis is ti sea tdi eanen eels det —23.5 
Ri icee sshd bees ne eee wads baw eae —36.5 


It will be seen that about 0.6 of a pound of calcium 
chloride to the gallon of water will lower the freezing point 
about six degrees. This is approximately the amount of 
calcium chloride per gallon in a one to ten solution of Vitri- 
Flux. It would appear from the analysis that the Granitex 
Company is justified in its claim that Vitri-Flux lowers the 
freezing point of concrete about six degrees. 

(7) Cuamm Mabe For Vitri-F.Lux: That it has no detri- 
mental or objectionable effect on portland cement or con- 
crete. That it permanently strengthens all concrete 
mixtures. That it increases the compressive strength 
§0 per cent to 60 per cent in standard mixtures and triples 
the strength of the leanest mixtures. That in a series of 
tests, with 28 day old concrete it increased the compres- 
sive strength 58 per cent. That it materially accelerates 
setting and hardening. That in construction work its use 
is particularly demanded where great wear or other difficult 
conditions are to be met and that for roads and floors its 
use is indispensable. 

Comparison with Calcium Chloride: The Engineering 
News-Record, March 13, 1919, published the following: 

“As the result of some experiments made by the Bureau 
of Standards to develop a method to accelerate the rate 
at which concrete increases in strength with age, it was 
found that the addition of small quantities of calcium 
chloride to the mixing water gave the most effective results. 
A comprehensive series of tests was inaugurated to deter- 
mine further the amount of acceleration in the strength of 
concrete obtained in this manner, and to study the effect 
of such additions on the durability of concrete and the 
effect of the addition of this salt on the liability to corro- 
sion of iron or steel embedded in mortar or concrete. 

The results to date indicate that in concrete at the age 
of two or three days the addition of calcium chloride up 
to 10 per cent by weight of water to the mixing water 
results in an increase in strength, over similar concrete 
gaged with plain water, of from 30 to 100 per cent, the 
best results being obtained when the gaging water contains 
from 4 to 6 per cent of calcium chloride. 
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STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Compressive strength tests of concretes gaged with 
water containing up to 10 per cent calcium chloride, at 
the age of one year, give no indication that the addition of 
this salt has had deleterious effect on the durability of the 
concrete. 

Corrosion tests that have been completed indicate that 
the presence of calcium chloride, although the amount 
used is relatively small, in mortar slabs exposed to the 
weather, causes appreciable corrosion of the metal within a 
year. This appears to indicate that calcium chloride 
should not be used in stuccos, and warns against the un- 
restricted use of this salt, in reinforced concrete exposed 
to weather or water.’’ 

The Engineering News-Record also published, June 26, 
1919, an article by Mr. H. Eltinge Breed, Consulting High- 
way Engineer, New York City, from which we quote: 


“A series of tests were completed to determine the advantages 
in use of Calcium Chloride solution to hasten the setting of cement 
concrete. 


Laboratory test samples were prepared and tested at ages 
varying from one day to one year. . They indicate the use of 
a 4 per cent solution of calcium chloride as mixing water for cement 
concrete increases the strength attained at all ages up to one year. 

Beyond that it is still problematical but what evidence we 
have indicates certainly no deterioration, and, a probable, but 
slower gain. The maximum increase appears to be about 20 per 
cent at the age of one month.” 


Note: The diagram illustrating the article indicates 


a very slight increase in compressive strength at the end 
of one year. 


It would appear from these two articles that a solution 
of the chemical analysis of Vitri-Flux would increase the 
strength of concrete at the end of twenty-eight days as 
claimed but that at the end of one year that very little 
additional strength is gained by the use of calcium chloride. 
It appears also that solutions containing calcium chloride 
are not regarded as safe to use for stucco on metal lath or 
for reinforced concrete exposed to moisture. 


The New Standard Construction Classification 


ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Prepared by the Committee on Structural Service of The American Institute of Architects 


. PREPARATION OF SITE. 

. EXCAVATION. 

. Masonry MaterIALs. 

. CONCRETE AND ConcRETE Work. 

. Brick Work. 

. FOUNDATIONS. 

. WATERPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING. 
Stone Work. 

. ARCHITECTURAL TERRA CorTTA. 

. PARTITIONS, FURRING, AND FIREPROOFING. 
. PAvING. 

. Roorinc, SHEET METAL, AND SKYLIGHTS. 
. SrRucTURAL STEEL AND IRON. 

. MISCELLANEOUS STEEL AND IRON. 

. ORNAMENTAL Meta Work. 

. Fire Resistinc Doors anp WINDows. 
. SpectaL Doors anp WINDows. 

. VAULTs AND SaFEs. 

. CARPENTRY. 

. FURRING AND LaTHING. 

. PLASTERING. 

. MARBLE AND SLATE. 

. Tite AND Tite SuBstTITUTESs. 

. PLastic Fioors. 

. PAINTING AND FINISHING. 

. GLAss AND GLAZING. 

. HARDWARE. 

. FURNISHINGS. 

. PLUMBING. 

. HEATING AND VENTILATING. 

. Erectrica, Work. 

. REFRIGERATION. 

. ELEVATORs. 

. Power Piant. 

. Equipments, InpustTRIAL AND OTHER. 
. CONSTRUCTION PLANT. 

. Mopets. 

. LANDSCAPE. 

. Acoustics. 

. REGULATIONS. 


on AMS wD 


1. PREPARATION OF SITE. 


. DEMOLITION oF STRUCTURES. 
1a1. OWNERSHIP OF MATERIALS. 
1a2. STORAGE OF SALVED MartERIALs. 
1a3. SPRINKLING. 
. PROTECTION OF TREES, SHRUBS AND SIDEWALKS. 
. Top Som, REMOVAL AND STORAGE. 


2. EXCAVATION. 


. Tests oF SuBsoit. 
2a. Pits. 
2a2. Borincs. 
2a21. Dry. 
2a22. WasH. 
2a3. LoapiIna. 
2a4. Test Pizes. 
. ExcavaTED MarTerIAL, Disposat oF. 
. BLASTING. 
. Open Caisson. 
. SHORING. 
. SHeet Pine. 
2f1. Woop. 
2/2. METAL. 
. Rock Dressine. 
. TUNNELING. 
|. UNDERPINNING. 
5, Back-FI.ina. 
. Drepoine. 


3. MASONRY MATERIALS. 


. CEMENT. 
gat. PoRTLAND. 
3a2. Waite PortLanp. 
343. Non-STainine. 
3a4. NATURAL. 
gus. KEENEs. 

. IntEGRaL Compounps. 
361. Set ACCELERATING. 
362. HARDENING AND Dust Proorinc. 
363. ACIDPROOFING. 
364. WATERPROOFING. 
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3- MASONRY MATERIALS—Continued. 


. Lime. 
3c1. Lump. 
32. HypRAULIc. 
3¢3. HypRaTED. 
3¢4. SPECIALS. 
3d. SAND. 
3d1. GRADING. 
3d2. TESTERS. 
. CoaRSE AGGREGATES. 
3e1. CrusHED STONE. 
3e2. GRAVEL. 
3¢3. CLINKER. 
3¢4. SLAG. 
3f. WATER. 
3g. BRICK. 
361. 
362. 


Common. 

Face. 
3g21. 
3g22. 
3823. 
3624. 


Vitreous. 
Semi-VitTREOUus. 
Roucu Texture. 
GLAZED. 
3g25. ENAMELED. 
3g26. CONCRETE. 
Sanp-Lime. 
PavING. 
341. SHALE AND Clay. 
342. Cork. 
343. COMPOSITION. 
35. HoLtow. 
3g6. REFRACTORY. 
3h. Gypsum anp Gypsum Btocks. 
. SrructurAL. Terra Cotta. 
3i1. Froor ArRcHEs. 
312. Exterior WALLS. 
313. PARTITIONS. 
314. FIREPROOFING. 
3j7- RuBBie Stone. 
3k. Concrete Biocks. 
3l. Mortar Cotors. 
3m. Mortar. 
3m1. CEMENT. 
3mi1. Lime GaucIne. 
3m2. LIME. 
gm21. CEMENT GAUGING. 
3m3. Lime-CEMENT. 
3m4. Non-StTainina. 
3ms. GYPsuM. 
3m6. Mix1nc. 


4. CONCRETE AND CONCRETE WORK. 


4a. Concrete. (Mixes.) 
4a1. Mass. 
4a2. REINFORCED. 
403. FLoor FILLs. 
404. FLoor Toppine. 
4as5. Mixinc. (For added compounds, see 3.) 
4a51. MAcuHINE. 
4052. Hanp. 
3. MEASURING. 


383- 
384- 


445 

4b. Concrete Work. 
451. Forms. 

4b11. 


4b12. 


13. 
. PLACING. 


Woop. 
METAL. 


OrHeERs. 
(For handling plant, see 36a.) 


. Expansion Joints 
. INSERTS AND ACCESSORIES. 
. Pre-Cast. 
. FIREPROOFING. 
. SURFACING. 
4581. In THE Form. 
4682. WALLS. 
4583. Fioors. 
4584. Pavine. 


SSRSESE 


. Retmnrorcinc Systems AND REINFORCEMENTS. 


4 


4¢. 


5a. 


g 


QLLS 


7a. 


7b. 


8e. 


9b. 


LP SLS 
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CONCRETE AND CONCRETE WORK—Continued. 


4b9. TANKs. 
PuysicaL Properties Tests 


5. BRICK WORK. 


Layinc Metuops. 
5a1. Bonps. 
5a2. Joints AND PoINTING. 
5a3. CLEANING. 


. BACKING For SToNE AND TERRA Cotta. 
. FIREPROOFING. 


. Frre-Stoppine. 


. ARCHES. 
. REINFORCEMENTS. 
. CARVING. 


(For industrial stacks, see 3507.) 
. CHIMNEYS. 

shit. Five Lininas. 

shz. Tire Tums.es. 

5h3. Cuimney Pots. 

sh4. Fireptace Desicn. 

shs. Frreptace Lininos, Brick. 

sh6. Trimmer Arcues AND Heartus. (For iron ash 
dumps, linings, clean-outs, throats, and dam- 
pers, see 14¢.) 


6. FOUNDATIONS. 
. PILiNa. 
6a1. Woop. 
6az. CONCRETE. 


. Caissons, Arr. 
. GRILLAGES. 


Sus-DralINAGE. 


. Retaintinc WALLs. 


7. WATERPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING. 


WaTERPROOFING. (Against static head.) 
7a1. MEMBRANOUS. 
7a2. INTEGRAL. 
743. Praster Coat. (For compounds used in 72 and 
7a3, see 3b.) 
Damp ProorFina. (No static head.) 
7b1. WATERPROOFED Mortar. 
762. CoaTINGs. 
7621. ExTERIOR SURFACES. 
7622. INTERIOR SURFACES. 


8. STONE WORK. 


. RuBBLeE. 
Cut. 


. ARTIFICIAL. 


. CuTTING AND SuRFACING. 
8d1. CARVING. 
8dz. Mope -s. 
Setrinc. (Mortar, see Fm 
8e1. CLaAMPps AND ANCHORS. 
8¢2. Stain-PRooFING. 
8e21. PAINTING. 
8¢22. PARGING. 


9. ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA. 


. MATERIAL. 
gat. MANUFACTURE. 
gaz. Finisues. 4 
ga3. Triat SETTING. 
Settinc. (For mortar, see 3m.) 
961. ANCHORING. 
9b2. Backina. 


10, PARTITIONS, FURRING, AND FIREPROOFING. 


104 


108. 
10¢. 


10d. 


10¢. 
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. Strucrurat Terra Cotta. 
Gypsoum Bock. 
Concrete. 


. Retnrorcements. (For solid plaster partitions, see 20 and 21.) 
Metat. 
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THE NEW STANDARD 


11. PAVING. 


11a. CONCRETE. 
11a1. TEMPLATES AND SCREEDS. 
11a2. ExPANSION JOINTS. 
1143. Brruminous Carpets. 
ub. Brick. 
uc. Stone Bock. 
iid. ASPHALT. 
tie. ComPosITION BLock. 
uf. Woop Brock. 
ig. Cork Brick. 
11h. MacaDaM. 
11h1. Biruminous BInDERs. 
yi. GuTrers AND Curss. (For curb guards, gutter bridges, 
catch basins, and manhole fittings, see 14.) 
nj. -Vautt Licuts. 


12. ROOFING, SHEET METAL, AND SKYLIGHTS. 


12a. Decks or Fiat Roors. 
12a1. Brruminous, Buitt-UP. 
12a11. Tire SuRFACING. 
12412. SLATE SURFACING. 
12a13. GRAVEL oR SLAG. 
12a2. Brruminous, Prepare. 
1243. CANVAS. ~ 
1244. SHeet METAL. 
12). PrrcnEep Roors. 
1261. Brruminous, PREPARED. 
12611. Rout. 
12612. SHINGLES. 
12b2. SLATE. 
1253. Tire, Cray. 
12b4. T1Le, CONCRETE. 
12b5. AsBEsTos SHINGLES. 
12b6. MeTaL SHINGLES AND TILE. 
1267. SHeet Meta. (For wood shingles, see 19d.) 
12c. FLASHINGS. 
12c1. METAL. 
12c2. BirumiNous. 
12¢3. PLastic. 
12d. Gutrers, LEADERS AND ACCESSORIES. 
12. VENTILATORS. 
12f. Pressep SHeetT Metat Cotumns. 
12g. SHEET Metar CEI.ine. 
12h. SKYLIGHTS. 
12h1. Putty.ess Type. 
12h2. Putry Giazep. 
12h3. Grass. 
12h4. GLAZING. 
121. PAINTING. 


13. STRUCTURAL STEEL AND IRON. 
13a. DesiIcn AND SHAPES. 
13). FABRICATION. 
13c. ERECTION. 
13d. PAINTING AND PROTECTION. 
13d1. CLEANING. 
13d2. SHop PaInTING. 
1343. Fietp Paintina. 
13¢. INSPECTION AND TESTS. 
13f. Sree. LumBeEr. 
. Puysicat Properties AND TEsTs. 


14. MISCELLANEOUS STEEL AND IRON. 
14a. SIDEWALK Fittincs. 
» 14a1. ArEA GRATINGS. 

1442. SipewaLk Door anp Frames. 
14a3..Coat Hote Covers, Frames anv Doors. 
14a4. Curs Guarps. 

1445. Gutrer Covers AND Bripces. 

144. Door anp Winpow OPeENINGs. 

14b1. WHeet Guarps. 

1452. Bucks, Structurat SHaPeEs. 

1453. Lintets, C. I 

1454. GRATINGS. 

1465. SHEET AND PLate Doors anp SHuTTERs. 


CONSTRUCTION CLASSIFICATION 








14. MISCELLANEOUS STEEL AND IRON—Continued. 


14c. Fire Escapes anp BALconies. 
14d. PLatForms, LappeRs AND RaAlLINGs. 
14¢. FirePLACE AND CHIMNEY ACCESSORIES. 
14¢1. Ash Dumps. 
14¢2. THROATS AND Dampers. 
14¢3. Frreprace Linincs. 
14¢4. CLEAN-ouT Doors AND FRAMES. 
14f. Frac Pores, STEEL. 
14f1. Poxes. 
14/2. Steps AND Supports. 
14/3. PAINTING AND Finisninc. (For lightning protec- 
tion, see 317.) 
14g. Pire Co_umns. 
14h. Watt Bearinc Piates. 
141. Metat SMOKESTACKS. 
147. PortaBLe Steet Buipincs. 
14k. HANGERS AND ANCHORS. 
14/. GaRBaGE RECEPTACLES. 


‘15. ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


15a. Bronze. (Compositions and finishes.) 
15a1. ARCHITECTURAL. 
15a2. SCULPTURAL. 

155. Brass. 

15c. Cast Iron. 

15d. Wroucut Iron. 


16. FIRE-RESISTING DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


16a. Doors, FRAMES AND APPURTENANCES. 
16a1. HoLttow Sree. 
16a2. Metat Coverep Woon. 
1643. Tin Crap. 
16a4. UNDERWRITERS’ STANDARDS. 
16a5. ComBineD Bucks AND TRIMs. 
16a6. PicrurE AND OrHer Moutps. 
166. Winpows AND Frrttincs. 
1661. Metat Coverep Woop. 
1662. Hottow METAL. 
1663. Heavy Gauce Soup. 
1664. So.ip, Rottep AND Drawn Suapes. 
1665. UNDERWRITERS’ STANDARDS. 
16c. Fire SHUTTERS. 


17. SPECIAL DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


(Note: Special features are generally confined to the hardware 
used.) 
17a. Doors. 
17a1. REVOLVING. 
17a2. COUNTERBALANCED. 
17a3. CANOPY. 
17a4. Fo.pina. 
17). WinDows. 


18. VAULTS AND SAFES. 


18a. Buitt-In Vautts. 

186. FirepRooF VESTIBULES. 
18c. PorTABLE SaFEs. 

18d. CHEstTs. 

18e. Protective Systems. 


19. CARPENTRY. 






19a. LuMBER. 
1941. CLASSIFICATION. 
1942. Grapinc RULEs. 
1943. TREATMENTS. 
19431. Rot PREVENTION. 
19432. CuRING AND DryInc. 
19433. FIREPROOFING. 
19). FRAMING. 
19c. Docks anp Butkueaps. (For piling, see 6a.) 
19d. Roor anp Watt Coverines. 
19d1. SHINGLES. 
1942. SIDING. 
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19¢. 


19f. 


19g. 
19h. 


191. 
19). 


19k. 


19/. 


204. 
20b. 


20¢. 


21a. 
21d. 


2I¢. 


21d. 
21e. 


2if. 


22a. 
226. 
22¢. 
22d. 


22¢. 


22f. 


234. 


236. 
23¢. 


23d. 


23¢. 


23f. 


23g. 
23h. 


19. CARPENTRY—Continued. 


MILLWoRK. 
19¢1. WiINDows. 
19¢11. WEATHER STRIPS. 
19¢12. CAULKING. 


19¢2. Doors. 
19¢3. SHutrers. (For Venetian Blinds, see 28g.) 
19¢4. Moutps AnD TRIM. 
19¢5. STAIRS. 
19¢6. VENEERING. 
19¢61. GLUES AND GLUEING. 
19¢7. PARTITIONS AND Boortus. 
19¢71. SLipinGc, Ro.iinc, Fo.p1na. 
19¢8. CoLuMNs. 
19¢9. FLoorina. 


19¢91. GrapinG RuLEs. 
Wa tt Boarps. (For Plaster Board, see 21d.) 
BuILDING AND SHEATHING Papers, FELTs, QuILTs. 
Fry ScREENS AND SCREEN Doors. 
Frac Pores. 
PorTABLE AND Pre-Cut BuILpincs. 
Grounps AND NalLinc Piucs. 
ComBINATION SHEATHING AND LaTu. 


20. FURRING AND LATHING. 


F uRRING. 
Latuinc. (For Plaster Board, see 21d.) (For Combination 
Sheathing and Lath, see 19.) 
20b1. METAL. 
20b11. Wire. 
20b12. ExpANDED METAL. 
20613. SELF-F uRRING. 
20614. Sotip PLasTeR PARTITIONS. 
20615. CompPosire. 
20b2. Woop. 
Corner Beans. 


21. PLASTERING. 


PLAIN. 
ORNAMENTAL. 
21b1. ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
21b11. CaEN STONE. 
2162. ArtiFic1aL MARBLE. 
2153. Compo ORNAMENT. 
2154. STANDARD Mou ps. 
Keenes CEMENT. 
PLASTER Boarps. 
Stucco. 
21e1. CEMENT. 
21¢2. MAGNESITE. 
21¢3. Lime. 
ScRAFITTO. 


. Bonpinc ANnp Stain-Proorinc CoatTINGs. 
21h. 


AcousTIcaL PRropertiEs. 


22. MARBLE AND SLATE. 


INTERIOR MARBLE. 
INTERIOR SLATE. 
ALBERENE STONE. 
Mars_eE Mosaic. 
TERRAZZO. 
Structurat Grass. (For slate blackboards, see 350.) 


23. TILE AND TILE SUBSTITUTES. 


Vitreous AND Semi-VITREOUS. 
23a1. WALL. 
2342. Foor. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELED. 

FAIENCE. 

PROMENADE. 

Cork. 

RuBBER. 

CompPosIrTION. 

ACOUSTICAL. 


24a. 


245. 


25a. 
250. 


25¢. 
25d. 
25¢. 


25f. 


25g. 
25h. 


251. 
25). 


274. 


275. 
27¢. 


28a. 


28d. 


28c. 


28d. 
28¢. 


28f. 


28g. 
28h. 
281. 
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24. PLASTIC FLOORS. 


MAGNESITE. 

Mastic. 
24b1. Heavy SERVICE. 
2462. Licut SERVICE. 


25. PAINTING AND FINISHING. 


Raw MatEeErRIALs 
Woop. 
2561. EXTERIOR. 
2562. INTERIOR. 
Stucco. 
PLASTER. 
Masonry. 
25e1. BrIcK. 
25¢2. CONCRETE. 
25¢3. ConcrETE FLoors. 
Meta. (For Roofs, see 127). 
CANVAS AND Fasrics. 
DECORATIVE. 
LETTERING. 
REFLECTING SURFACES. 


26. GLASS AND GLAZING. 


. SHeet Grass. 
. Prate G1iass. 
. Wired Giass. 
. Prismatic. (Regularly refracting.) 


. Dirrusine. (Irregularly refracting and scattering.) 
. Osscurep. 
. LEADED AND STAINED. 
. GLAZING. 
27. HARDWARE. 
BuILpERs. 


27a1. Putteys, Weicuts, Cuains, Corps. 
27a2. Winpow CLEANERS. 
27a3. Hancers, Door. 
FINISHING. 
SPECIALTIES. 
27c1. REVERSIBLE WINDows. 


27¢2. CASEMENT SPECIALTIES. 
27¢c3. Door Operators. 
27c4. SasH OPERATORS. 
28. FURNISHINGS. 
METAL. 
28a1. Lockers. 
28a2. FURNITURE. 
Woon. 
2861. SEATING. 
28b11. CHURCH. 
28b12. ScHoot. 
28613. CHarrs. 
2862. TABLES AND Desks. 
2821. Liprary. 
28622. ScHOooL. 
28623. OFFice. 
28b3. Cases. 
28531. SHow. 
28632. Book. 


28533. WARDROBES AND Cases. 
2864. WiILLow AND WICKER. 
28b5. UPHOLSTERY AND TRIMMINGS. 
Watt Coverincs. 
28c1. Fasrics. 
28c2. PAPER. 
DraPERIES. 
Winpow SHapes. 
AWNINGS. 
VENETIAN BLINDs. 
HarpwareE, UPHOLSTERER’S. 
Fioor Coverincs AND ACCESSORIES. 


STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


29. PLUMBING. 


. Desicn. 
. DRatnace. 
2961. Pipe anpD Fittincs. 

29611. PuysicaL PropeRTIES AND TESTS. 
29b2. Eyectors anp Sump Pumps. 
2963. Sewace Disposat. 

. Water Supp y. 
29c1. Pipe, Fitrincs, anp VALVES. 
29¢2. METERs. 
29¢3. HEATERS AND Bol ers. 
29¢4. FILTERs. 
29¢5. SOFTENERS. 
29c6. STERILIZERS. 
29¢7. STORAGE AND Pressure TANKS. 
29¢8. Pumps. 
. Frre Prorection. 
29d1. SPRINKLERS. 
29d2. Hose Racks, VALVES, AND FitTiNGs. 
. Gas. 
29¢1. GENERAL. 
29¢2. GENERATORS AND PRODUCERS. 
29¢3. Licutinc Fixtures. 
Ar. 
. PLumBinG Fixtures. 
. Bato Room Accessories. 


30. HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


. DesicGn. 

. Warm Air Systems. 

30b1. FURNACES. 

3062. Pipe anv Fittincs. (For Registers, see 30¢.) 

. STEAM AND WATER. 

30c1. Borers. 

30c2. Pipe, VALVES, AND Fittincs. (For Physical Prop- 
erties and Tests, see 29b11.) 

30c3. INSULATION. 

30¢c4. RADIATION. 

. VENTILATING. 

30d1. BLowers AND Fans. 

30d2. Ain WasHERs. 

30d3. Arr Fitters. 

. REGISTERS. 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 


31. ELECTRICAL WORK. 


. Desicn. 
. ConpuiT AND Fittinos. 
31b1. Ricip. 
3162. FLexiBLe. (Metallic.) 
313. Fasric. 
31b4. TILE. 
31b5. WATERPROOF. 
3166. OuTLeET Boxes. 
. Wire anv CaBLe. 
. Wirinc Devices. 
. Pane. Boarps. 
ILLUMINATING EQuiPpMENT. 
31/1. REFLECTORS. 
31/2. Lamps. 
31/3. Licutinc Fixtures. 
gift. METAL. 
31/12. GLass. 
31/13. ComPosITION. 
. HeatinG APPLIANCES. 
31gt. RANGES. 
31g2. MisceELLangous SmaLt Units. 
. Power Equipment. 
31h1. GENERATORS. 
31h2. Morors. 
3143. SwircHBoaRDs AND S. B. Apparatus. 
31h4. RuEostats AND CONTROLLERS. 
31h5. TRANSFORMERS. 


31. ELECTRICAL WORK—Continued. 


|. SIGNALING AND CoMMUNICATING SysTEMs. 


3111. Beti-RinciInc TRANSFORMERS AND BATTERIES. 
3112. BELLS AND ANNUNCIATORS. 

3173. ALARMS. 

3114. TELEPHONES. 

3115. Time CLocks anp Stamps. 

3116. Watcuman’s Time Detectors. 

3117. TELAUTOGRAPH. 


}. LicHTNING PROTECTION. 


32. REFRIGERATION. 


DesIcn. 

MACHINERY AND Firttinos. 
3261. Pipe aNnpD Fittincs. 
3262. INSULATION. 

REFRIGERATORS. 


. Smart Domestic Unirs. 


SPECIALTIES. 


33. ELEVATORS. 


. ENGINEERING REQUIREMENTS AND Desicn. 


33a1. TrarFic Data. 

33a2. PLATFORM Sizes. 

33a3. Duties. 
33031. Loans. 
33a32. SPEEDS. 
33433. ACCELERATION. 


. PASSENGER, Power. 


3361. Evectric. 

33611. Traction. (Direct drive, 2 to 1 rope 

geared, worm or helical gear.) 

33612. Winpinc Drum. (Worm gear.) 
3362. HypRau_ic. 

33621. PLUNGER. 

33622. Rope GEARED. 
3363. STEAM. 


. FREIGHT. 


33¢c1. Exectric. 
33c11. TRACTION. 
33¢12. Winpinc Drum. 
33¢2. Hyprautic. 
33¢21. PLUNGER. 
33¢22. Rope GEARED. 
33¢3. Gravity. 
33¢4. Hann. 
33¢5. STEAM. 


. DUMBWAITERS. 


33d1. Power. 
33d2. Hanp. 
EscaLaTors. 


. Car Enciosures. 

. Door anp Gate INTERLOCKS AND CLOSERS. 
. SIGNALS. 
. DEVICES. 


SprraL CHUTES. 


34. POWER PLANT. 


DESIGN. 
Boiter Room Eguipment. 
3461. BoiLers AND AccEssoRIES. 
. CONDENSERS. 
. EcONOMIZERS. 
. Super-HEATERSs. 
. GRATES. 
. STOKERS. 
. Mecuanicat Drart. 
. Tupe CLEANERS. 
34b9. SEPARATORS. 
34b10. Fuer Om Eguipment. 
34611. Powperep Coat Equipment. 


4c. Coat anp Asn HanpLinc. 


34c1. CONVEYORS. 
34¢2. PULVERIZERS. 


31h6. Domestic GENERATING UNITS. 34d. CRANES AND TROLLEYS. 
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34. POWER PLANT—Continued. 35- EQUIPMENTS, INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER—Con- 


34¢. VALVES AND OpERATORs. tinued. 
34f. Pumps. 
34g. REGULATORS. 

34g1. DamPER. 

3422. Feep Water. 

34g3. Pressure Water, Stream, Gas. 
34h. ENGINE Room Eguipment. 


3503. PREssEs. 

3504. Macuine Toots. 

3505. MisceLLaNeous PLant. 
3506. CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
3507. Brick Stacks. 


34h1. Steam Encines. ; 36. CONSTRUCTION PLANT. 
= — Compustion Encines. 36a.  emceacrang nomen 
* ’ . . 66. C ETE | 3 AD LING M: NERY. 
34/4. a (For electrical power apparatus, ie sees a” AND Hanpiinc Macuinery 
; a 36c1. PLatrorM Lirts. 
341. = 36c2. Hop ano Oruer Hoists. 
3412. O1inc Systems. 3603. cucureange ‘ E : 
3413. Om Srorace. aioe cement a Saaeaeee- 
f 4 2¢5. BOILERS. 
oo... 36d. Excavarine Puan 
3416. ComBusTion RECORDERS. 360. SCAPPOLDS an Lappsne. 
36f. PILEDRIVERS. 
36g. Trucks. 
35- EQUIPMENTS, INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER. 36h. SMALL Too.s. 
35a. THEATRE. 361. INpustriaAL RatLRoaps. 
355. ScHOOL. 
35c. LipRary. 37- MODELS. 
35c1. Book Stacks anp Lirts. 
35d. KircHEN AND Bakery. 38. LANDSCAPE. 
a — 38a. GRADING. 
35g. BARBER SHOP. 38b. Sou Testinc. 
3h. LABORATORY. 38c. FeRTILizers. 
351. Secieeee 38d. _— (For roads, see 11.) 
- “UE . 8e. PLANTING. 
35) ae en wt oan 9008.) 38¢1. Grass AND Sop. 
5. . p O- 2 a 
3572. ORGAN. sea. a. 
35k. Batus. a peng 
ad ane. 38f. GREENHOUSES. 
35n. CoMMERCIAL BuILpINGs. 38g. GARDEN Furniture. 
35nt. Mai Cuures. 39. ACOUSTICS. 
35n2. PNEUMATIC TuBEs AND OrHer Conveyors. 
350. INDUSTRIAL PLANr. 394. TecuNicaL Data. 
3501. MatertaL Hanpiinc Macuinery. 396. MATERIALS. 
35011. Conveyors, Power. 
35012. Conveyors, Gravity. 40. REGULATIONS. 
35013. ELEVATORS. 40a. Laws. 
35014. CRANES. 40a1. CoNTRACTS. 
35015. INpusTRIAL RaiLways. 40b. Buitpinc Copes. 
3502. Ovens, Kitns, Furnaces, Convertors. 40c. UNDERWRITERS. 
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